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GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


In this paper we shall consider the 
Grecian mythology as identical with the 
Grecian religion. It is true that a large 
portion of the mythological lore of the 
Greeks consists of legends which have 
no immediate reference to the gods — 
iegends which refer to the ordinary his- 
torical life of men amongst themselves. 
A close examination, however, will show 
that the whole body of the Grecian le- 
gends constituted in reality a connected 
system of religious faith, and that every 
individual legend had its origin in the 
religious mode of thought, and served a 
religious purpose. The separation of 
legends, in the modern sense of the term, 
that is, of mythical tales relating to the 
life of men amongst themselves, from 
those higher ideal conceptions which 
connect this world with the eternal and 
the universal, is a gradual result of that 
process of scientific abstraction which 
chases the appropriate objects of the ex- 
pressly religious feelings to a greater 
and greater distance from visible nature. 

In inquiring into the origin of the 
Grecian mythology, it is necessary, first 
of all, distinctly to set aside two suppo- 
sitions on the subject, which were, and 
perhaps are, current. 

The first of these suppositions is, that 
the Grecian mythology was derived from 
foreign sources. That foreign influences 
did act upon the Grecian mythology ; 
that the germs of the religious system 
of the Greeks may have been brought 
in the bosom of the race itself from the 
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East, or wherever its primeval seat was; 
and that afterwards legends, thoughts, 
gods, and forms of worship, were im- 
ported from Egypt, Assyria, India, and 
other lands—this is, indeed, undeniable ; 
and the investigation of these connec- 
tions between the Grecian and other con- 
temporary or prior mythologies offers a 
very interesting and important field of 
research. But, however extensive the 
results to which such an investigation 
might lead, they would not, we believe, 
affect the substantial truth of the asser- 
tion, that the Grecian mythology can 
then only be viewed rightly when it is 
considered as an indigenous formation 
of the Greek mind, shaping beliefs and 
legends for itself. A single glance at 
the remains of Grecian art, as contrast- 
ed with those of Indian, or Egyptian, 
or Assyrian art, must convinge any in- 
telligent person that the mythological 
system which inspired and regulated 
Grecian art was altogether different from 
any thing that India, or Egypt, or As- 
syria could supply. Let the supposi- 
tion, therefore, that the Greeks derived 
their mythology from any foreign source 
be at once dismissed. Above all, let 
that form of the hypothesis which views 
the Grecian mythology as a corruption 
of purer forms of belief, and which sup- 
ports itself by vague analogies between 
the religion of Zeus and the Mosaic sys- 
tem of the Hebrews, be peremptorily 
set aside. The assignable connections 
between the Grecian mythology and the 
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faith of the Hebrews are, except in the 
deepest sense of all, the slightest pos- 


sible. 
The other supposition respecting the 


Grecian mythology which we would in 
like manner dismiss, is the supposition 
— originating, we believe, in a misinter- 
pretation of the saying of an ancient 
writer —that this mythology was the 
invention of Homer, and the other Greek 
poets. The function of the poets in the 
elaboration of the Grecian mythology 
was, doubtless, a most important one; 
but the notion that any man or any body 
of men could create, by a deliberate pro- 
cess of imagination, a system like the 
Grecian mythology, and then impose it 
upon their race and nation is, in the 
sense here assigned to it, simply prepos- 
terous. 

The Grecian mythology, then, we 
view as the native product of the Greek 
mind operating upon its appropriate 
materials, over a period extending from 
the first appearance of the Greeks as a 
distinct stock to that point of time, 
wherever it is to be fixed, when the myth- 
ology could be considered as complete. 
This view, it will be seen, refers us back, 
or may refer us back, for the original and 
fundamental conceptions of the myth- 
ology, to a time when the Greeks did 
not as yet inhabit Greece, but were dis- 
entangling themselves from that medley 
of Asiatic races and Asiatic events, out 
of which, as tradition bears, they emerg- 
ed in a clear and westward-flowing 
stream. But as it would complicate the 
inquiry excessively to follow it, as it 
were, along a moving current — begin- 
ning at the supposed Asiatic source ; 
marking and distinguishing the initial 
mythical conceptions-which the Greek 
organism tore away with it from the 
parent-stem ; tracing the mythical ad- 
ditions which it picked up in its wander- 
ings over new meads and valleys, and 
through intervening populations ; and, 
lastly, exhibiting the products of its far- 
ther mythical activity, after it had be- 
come stationary on that circle of gean 
lands and islands which was to be its 
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fixed historical home; in these circum- 
stances it is better to crush the whole 
process into the last stage, and to as- 
sume the Grecian mythology to have 
originated entirely in the workings of 
the Greek mind upon the conditions 
presented to it within the theatre of 
known and geographical Greece. In 
point of fact, the error involved in such 
an assumption can be but small, and it 
will be easy to allow for it. 

What we have to fancy, then, in our 
efforts to study the construction of the 
Grecian mythology, is the action'and re- 
action of these two things — Greek hu- 
man nature, on the one hand; and the 
sum of the physical conditions, amid 
which this human nature was placed, on 
the other. We have to fancy, first, the 
circle of the Grecian lands ; the divided 
and deeply-indented shores of the blue 
Aigean Sea, with many islands scattered 
over its bosom; the variously-moulded 
interior on both sides of that sea, here 
spreading in plains, there rising in 
chains of hills. We have to fancy also 
the coloring imparted to all things by the 
warmth and clearness of the climate — 
the greenness and bloom of the luxuri- 
ant foliage with which clefts and ridges 
are covered; the distinctness with which 
peaks and rocks of white marble can be 
seen from the lower levels; and the 
general softness and beauty of the over- 
hanging heaven. Storms and winds, too, 
we must bring across the lands, some- 
times from the snows of the Thessalian 
north, but oftener from the clouds of 
the ever-present Aigean, of whose face, 
whether in calm or in storm, glimpses 
are to be caught from all the heights, 
and the murmur of whose breakers on 
a thousand promontories must never 
cease from the ear. Then into this land, 
thus or still more minutely conceived, 
must be introduced in fancy the Greek 
race — that joyous, clear-witted, imagi- 
native, speculative, mobile, subtle, pre- 
eminently genial and impressible race, 
whose every attitude was graceful, whose 
glance at real things was at once sharper 
and truer, and their plastic power in the 
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ideal more swift and easy than that of 
other men; that matchless race, in whose 
instincts philosophy and art were scarce 
different, and truth and goodness were 
but other names for beauty. Never 
surely were man and nature more hap- 
pily married than in this superposition 
of so gifted a people on so varied and 
lovely a tract of the sea-washed earth. 
How different and how sure to produce 
not only totally different mythologies, 
but totally different civilizations altoge- 
ther, the marriages of all the other races 
of the world with their respective lands 
— that of the stiff, inflexible, theosophic 
Egyptian, with the mud and sand of the 
Nile’s valley ; of the metaphysical, lan- 
guid, grotesquely-fancying Hindoo, with 
his land of heat and jungle; of. the 
fierce and fervid Arab, with his burning 
desert ; or of the mystic, sentimental, 
profound, and humorous German, with 
his tracts of northern marsh, ice, and 
forest! A gay, joyous, and intellectual 
people on a clear and sunny land—such 
is the first conception necessary to an 
appreciation of the history and life of 
the Greeks ; necessary, above all, to an 
appreciation of the history and life of 
their foremost population, the Afheni- 
ans, ‘those sons of Erectheus,’ as their 
own poet Euripides calls them, ‘ who al- 
ways walked with a most graceful step 
through a glittering violet ether, where 
the nine-fabled Pierian muses brought 
up yellow-haired Harmony as their com- 
mon child.’ When such a people was 
wedded to such a land, the muses in a 
ring danced round Jove’s altar, and all 
the arts sang spousal. 

It is necessary, however, for our pres- 
ent purpose, still farther to limit this 
conception, by fixing our attention on 
one period of the national life of the 
Greeks —that period when, according 
to a general law of the intellectual prog- 
ress of communities, their whole mode 
of thought was still of the kind called 
mythical, or mythopewic. It may be as- 
sumed that most persons are familiar 
with what is meant by the mythical or 
mythopeic stage of a nation’s mental 
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progress. It is that stage in which the 
concrete or poetical mode of thought 
prevails universally over the abstract or 
scientific ; the stage when men express 
whatever comes into their minds, not by 
propositions, but by figures, tales, or 


“images ; when the natural mode of com- 


municating a notion or a feeling is to 
seize and fling forth some fictitious 
scene, incident, or legend, spontaneous- 
ly produced in the mind along with it. 
The essential characteristic of this mode 
of thought is the habit of personifica- 
tion, that is, of representing objects, 
whether sensible or mental, as living be- 
ings, and the relations of such objects to 
each other as the imaginary actions of 
such beings. 

Thus, the meaning which we, in mod- 
ern times, express by the phrase, ‘ Heat 
causes pain,’ would have been mythical- 
ly expressed in some such legend as 
this, ‘Pain is the daughter of Fire ;’ 
while, if any meaning equivalent to that 
of our modern saying, ‘ Virtue is its own 
reward,’ had occurred to a mind in the 
mythical stage of society, it would have 
presented itself, not in that abstract 
form, but in some picture seen by the 
mind’s eye of heroes fighting, and gods 
assisting them. To borrow from an ex- 
position of this subject given elsewhere : 
‘Precisely as we see a child beat a table 
or a chair, against which it has struck 
itself, (a proceeding which is not solely 
the proof of a violent temper, but is also 
the result of a provisional mode of 
viewing things, which every child must 
go through;) so did the early children of 
the earth transfer into all nature their 
own passions, feelings, vitality. Every 
thing was to them alive and wonderful ; 
the trees, the winds, the rocks, the riy- 
ers, were all invested with consciousness 
and will. They knew of but one way 
in which any thing could take place — 
the agency, namely, of personal volition. 
It was by conscious energy that they 
walked, spoke, lifted stones, and the 
like ; it must therefore be by conscious 
energy that the stream flowed, or that 
the sun rolled through the heavens. 
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Fancy the table-striking child full-grown, 
with physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculties all perfectly developed, able to 
talk, and to walk over miles of country, 
seeing not the limited phenomena of the 
nursery, but an extended panorama of 
sky, woods, hills, and sea; and fancy 
him yet retaining and applying to every 
thing that infantine manner of viewing 
things which showed itself when he 
struck the table, and you have a concep- 
tion of the mental condition of a prime- 
val man.’ One error, which this simile 
of the child might suggest, it is neces- 
sary, however, to guard against. 

Although the mythical way of think- 
ing belongs to that period in the life of 
society which corresponds to the child- 
hood of the individual human being, it 
would be wrong to assume that this way 
of thinking has necessarily any connec- 
tion with a state of intellectual debility, 
or that a nation which expressed itself 
in legends necessarily did so because it 
had nothing great or deep to express. 
It was not because the Greeks, prior to 
the thirtieth Olympiad, were too stupid 
and irrational to be capable of writing 
in prose, that they confined themselves 
till then to poetry ; it was because poet- 
ry was till then the form of literary ex- 
pression most natural to them, and per- 
fectly adequate to the service of an in- 
tellect intrinsically as good as it ever be- 
came. So, also, the mythical mode of 
thought is not necessarily the indication 
of poverty or imbecility ; it is the mode 
of thought natural to humanity at a par- 
ticular epoch, and the diversities be- 
tween greatness and littleness, depth 
and superficiality, would be as visible 
under the reign of such & mode of 
thought, as in a community employing 
only the modern manner of expression, 
One man might think as powerfully, 
originally, and splendidly in legends, as 
another could think in the language of 
logical propositions. 

The Greeks, therefore, if they passed 
through that mythical stage of concep- 
tion and expression, which all races 
equally pass through on their advance 
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from infancy to maturity, had yet ample 
room, under the conditions imposed by 
that mode of thought, to show the rela- 
tive superiority of their genius or or- 
ganization. If, looking abroad on na- 
ture, with that mystic gaze before which 
all the fixed world of visible things, in- 
cluded between the concave of sky above 
and the plane of earth and sea beneath, 
seemed to reel, and teem, and breathe 
with multitudinous life, the primitive 
astonished Greek man could utter his 
impressions of all this only in myths, 
and legends, and personifications, these, 
at least, were of a kind which none but 
a Greek could have produced. Higher, 
and grander, and more indicative of gen- 
eral intellectual capacity than the myths 
of such races as the negro or the Amer- 
ican Indian, they were also, of necessity, 
specifically different from the myths of 
races more nearly the equals of the 
Greeks, on the whole —the Egyptians, 
the Hindoos, the Arabs, and the Scandi- 
navians. A comparison of the mytho- 
logies of different nations would serve a 
double purpose —it would give a clear- 
er insight into the mythical process in 
general; and it would reveal, in a more 
vivid way than any other species of in- 
vestigation, the characteristic differences 
of those separate masses of the human 
family by whose activity, contempora- 
neously or successively, the historic 
evolution has been conducted. Suf- 
fice it here to say, that the mythology 
of the Greeks is distinguished, as a 
whole, from that of other nations, by 
its character of artistic beauty, lightness, 
and finish. It is less sombre and awk- 
ward than that of the Egyptians ; less 
exaggerated and arbitrary than that of 
the Hindoos; it wants that marked 
character of dualism, or war of opposed 
powers, which pervades the mythology 
of the ancient Persians; it is not so 
deeply tinctured with ferocity, nor does 
it flash with such fiery gleams as the 
mythology of the ancient Arabs ;.it is 
not so flowery and minutely ornamental 
as the mythology of the latter Saracens ; 
and it is not so full of the spirit of riot 
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and mirth as the mythology of the 
Scandinavian. It is the mythology of 
a people, not deficient in any essen- 
tial element of the human constitution 
—stern and gay, sombre and merry, 
fierce and placid by turns; a people of 
large and keen, yet balanced sensibili- 
ties ; equipped with all passions, yet 
carrying all lightly; ‘moving always’ 
(let this expression of Euripides never 
be forgotten) ‘with a graceful step 
through a most glittering violet ether.’ 

As all classes of thoughts and feel- 
ings were expressed, in the mythopeeic 
age, in a mythicalmanner, so there was 
one class of thoughts and feelings with 
which this manner peculiarly accorded, 
and in the service of which it was long- 
est retained. We allude to what, in 
vague language, are called the religious 
feelings. The religious sentiment or 
principle—the sense, conviction, re- 
membrance, idea, or whatever else we 
call it, of the existence of a supernatu- 
ral region of being, and of a tremendous 
relation between it and us—is, as far as 
we can see, one of those things which 
cannot be referred back specially to any 
- kind or department of experience. It 
is not, as some say, the growth of a 
feeling of terror in the minds of men, 
to whom all creation teems with dangers, 
and the powers of nature are still unbe- 
nign and adverse; it is not the growth 
of the feeling of submission called into 
play by the experience of harsh usage 
at the hands of primitive strong men 
using the mastery; it is not the growth 
or general expression of perception by 
men of the harmonies of nature and the 
proofs of design. It is rather the gen- 
eral mental condition whereon man’s 
whole communion with the world pro- 
ceeds and reposes, or has hitherto pro- 
ceeded and reposed. 

The ancient Greek, like every other 
primeval man, gazed abroad upon the 
world with a mind full of this féeling of 
the supernatural, and acted on by an 
incessant craving for objects on which 
to expend it. He was a man, so to 
speak, with but one question in his 
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head: ‘What shall I worship?’ Wor- 
ship, some way of testifying that sense 
of mysterious inquisitiveness with which 
his mind overflowed, was an ungovern- 
able necessity. Like Milton’s ‘ Adam,’ 
newly-created, springing to his feet, he 
looked around on all things — the sun, 
the earth, hills, dales, rivers, woods, 
plains, and living creatures; and ad- 
dressed to them all the same question : 
‘How came I thus, how here? Tell, if 
ye saw.’ But the peculiarity of his 
case was this, that at first all things 
joined in the reply. Every thing was 
equally mysterious — the sun in the 
heavens, and the dust under the feet, the 
mountain on the far horizon, and the 
stone a yard off; all equally breathed 
and lived; all heaved and undulated, 
like parts of one vesture swathing one 
boundless soul; all gazed back upon 
the gazer, and echoed the question which 
he had called on them to answer. 

This, then, was the first necessary 
stage in the external manifestation of 
the religious sentiment — that Gop was 
seen and inquired after in all things uni- 
versally, that all things were, or might 
be, gods. It was the same state of mind 
as we now call pantheism ; with this 
difference, that the idea of the divine 
unity which appears in modern panthe- 
ism, as a reconstruction of the consci- 
ous intellect, existed then only in the 
nature of the religious sentiment itself 
as a physical fact of the human consti- 
tution, and was constantly broken into 
pieces in coming forth upon the outward 
world. The feeling of the supernatural, 
whole in itself, was shivered and dif- 
fracted when it came in contact with the 
multiform face of nature, as a ray of 
light is broken against the faces of a 
complex crystal. The appeal of man to 
creation had been, ‘Reveal me what I 
seek — Gop, the unknown force, the 
thing that sways me;’ the answer of 
creation, like the chorus of a thousand 
voices, had been: ‘Here we are, gods 
all!’ Man, therefore, at first worship- 
ped every thing, personified every thing, 
deified every thing. 
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But this could not last long. It is 
only in idea that we can realize in the 
life of the world such a moment of uni- 
versal, indiscriminate, pell-mell, excep- 
tionless deification. Still, indeed, then 
as now, and for evermore, man would 
seek the objects of his religious feeling 
where alone he could find them — that 
is, in the whole universe of existence ex- 
terior to his own personality. For every 
man in every time, the materials, so to 
speak, out of which he must construct 
his god or gods, if he is left to construct 
them rationally, are, and can be, noth- 
ing else than all that he sees or can con- 
ceive existing besides himself. But the 
selection of the materials out of this 
miscellany is a thing that varies. At 
the’first moment of all, as we have sup- 
posed, there was no selection; all was 
taken, all started at, all bowed to, all 
deified. The world was one vast welter 
and wilderness of competing individual 
fetiches. But such a moment, we say, 
is purely ideal. As man’s acquaintance 
with the universe increased, as the daz- 
zle wore off his eyes, as he trod the 
earth, and became familiar with the ob- 
jects that stood most closely related to 
him, he could not but gradually with- 
draw his sense of mystery from the 
common phenomena, and restrict it to 
those which, for whatever reason, con- 
tinued to impress him most strongly 
and enduringly. Referring, therefore, 
that original variety of pantheism, that 
worship of every thing individually, 
which we have conceived as the first 
stage in the progress of natural religion 
among nations, but of which only traces 
now exist in actual systems — referring 
this to the haste, and, as it were, blind 
fury with which the religious sentiment 
at first expended itself on all objects 
whatever, we would refer the origin of 
those more special polytheistic systems 
which form the chief subjects of the in- 
quiries of the mythologist to that gra- 
dual process by which the mind, recov- 
ering itself from the universal stupor 
and bewilderment that at first befel it, 
_ and economizing, as it were, its reli- 
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gious fervor, singled out for continued 
worsbip certain objects that exerted on 
it a special degree of fascination. It is 
well, when possible, to embody any no- 
tion to which importance is meant to be 
assigned in some one distinct word ; let 
us, therefore, select this word /ascina- 
tion, as that by which we shall express 
the agency that determined the rise of 
definite polytheistic systems, the Gre- 
cian included, out of the prior epoch, 
ideal rather than historical, of the wor- 
ship of all the infinitude of the world’s 
separate items. The Pantheon of the 
Greeks, numerous asewere the personifi- 
cations it contained, was clearly a gra- 
dual creation, an elaboration and abridg- 
ment and amalgamation of prior exer- 
cises of deification ; for by no possibili- 
ty could such a system of deities, and 
their relations, have sprung up complete 
at once. The assertion we make, then, 
is, that this polytheistic system of the 
Greeks was the result, in the first place, 
of the fascination exercised upon the 
Greek mind, in its mythical stage, by 
certain objects which it instinctively sin- 
gled out for contemplation from the gen- 
eral world of things ; and, in the second 
place, of the farther fascination exercised 
upon the same mind by a certain select 
number of the legends thus individually 
formed. 

The Greeks, we say, were led by their 
mythical mode of thought to deify the 
objects that exerted any transcendent 
fascination over them—to signalize these 
objects from among the general world 
of things, and to portion out amongst 
them, as it were, that general mass of 
vital force which they recognized as ex- 
isting in the universe apart from man, 
and yet with a power to act upon him 
for weal or woe. Now, there are vari- 
ous distinguishable departments of ex- 
istence, various fields of contemplation, 
wherein objects of fascination might be 
found, and wherein, therefore, the deify- 
ing instinct might work and revel. 

First. There is the field of external 
physical nature. The grand and impos- 
ing objects visible in nature, and those 
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unseen but ever-present powers which 
sway and direct the motions of the sen- 

sible universe, exert an influence on the 

mind most appropriately described by 

the word fascination. Different minds 

are fascinated by different objects ; but 

there are some objects whose fascination 

is universal. Perpetually wonderful and 

subduing to the mind of man are such 

things as these — the blue, over-arching 

heaven, which is the roof of man’s home; 

the stable, outstretching earth, which is 

its floor; the sun pursuing his path by 

day ; the moon and her lesser sisters 

shining in the quiet night ; the ceaseless 

roar of the land-assaulting sea; the 
howling of the winds at mid-night; the 
gentle air which brings the drifting 
clouds ; the roll and mutter of the view- 
less thunder; the fresh return of morn- 
ing ; the circling of the’ seasons with 
their changes —spring, when all things 
bud, and the heart of youth grows gay ; 
summer, when vegetation is luxuriant; 
autumn, when men gather the fruits; 
and winter, when snow binds up the 
fields. These objects and phenomena, 
varying within a certain range, accord- 
ing to place and climate, are universally 
awe-inspiring even now — more impres- 
sive on minds of sensibility than on 
others, but impressive to some extent on 
all. And so it was also in the mythical 
age of the world — with this difference, 
that then these objects or phenomena 
were not regarded as mere things, mere 
impersonal substances and sights, but 
as vital existences, whose mode of be- 
ing was similar to that of man. To an 
ancient Greek, the goddess Gaia, the 
earth, was not first merely the imperson- 
al aggregate of mineral substances which 
we call earth, and then, by a conscious 
figure of speech, the ‘producing moth- 
er;’ she was first the ‘ producing moth- 
er,’ and it was by a long and reluctant 
process that he arrived at the notion 
that she was the impersonal earth. So 
also Helios, the sun, was not’first the 
impersonal luminous globe which trav- 
erses the sky, but the bright living 
being, driving his diurnal car from east 












































to west. In short, although that pro- 
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cess by which the Greeks selected the 
objects of their Pantheon may very well, 
in the sense in which we are now view- 
ing the subject, be regarded as a process 
of deification, the actual march of the 
Greek mind in its intercourse with na- 
ture was not a process of deification, or 
the conscious conversion of impersonal 
substances into gods, but the very re- 
verse —a process of what may be call- 
ed reification, or the conscious conver- 
sion of what had hitherto been regarded 
as living beings into impersonal sub- 
stances. In strict historical truth, there- 
fore, what we are now treating under 
the name of the Greek process of deifi- 
cation, was the result of an actual pro- 
cess of the reverse kind —a process of 
reification. The Greeks did not begin 
with a world of impersonal things 
or substances, and then elevate by de- 
grees the more prominent of these to 
the rank of living personages or gods ; 
they began with a world personal 
throughout, a world of teeming and 
swarming vitalities ; to this world they 
applied a process of gradual knowledge, 
which enabled them to chase life from 
it bit by bit ; and the gods of their final 
and accepted polytheism were, in point 
of fact, orfly those sublimer portions of - 
nature which, by reason of their resist- 
less and enduring fascination, they had 
not yet dared to reify—those mountain- 
peaks of the actual, so to speak, which 
the rising waters of science had not yet 
reached and submerged. All things 
were gods at first; gradually, as inti- 
macy with nature increased, range af- 
ter range of things were cashiered from 
their godship, and degraded into sub- 
stances inanimate ; before some things, 
however, the irreverence of search 
shrank back appalled, and these re- 
mained gods still. Among these rem- 
anent gods of the Greek imagination, 
these last to be reified portions of the 
Greek universe, the great general ob- 
jects and powers of nature, specified al- 
ready, retained necessarily a conspicu- 
ous place. The sun, the earth, the sea, 
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the winds, the thunder — long after the 
minuter objects and substances which 
constitute the larger part in the filling 
up of nature, had been killed down to 
impersonality, these mightier bulks and 
agencies would necessarily survive in all 
the pomp of will and intelligence. Ac- 
cordingly, they are all contained, either 
expressly or by implication, among the 
deities of the Greek Pantheon. 

Second. But it would not only be 
these objects of universal power and 
grandeur that would exert such a de- 
gree of fascination over minds in the 
mythical stage as would secure their de- 
ification, or rather, as we ought now to 
say, their non-reification. There are 
also such things as local objects of fas- 
cination. Every country, every dis- 
trict, every parish, has its natural won- 
ders, singularly impressive upon the 
minds of its inhabitants. A mountain, 
round whose top the mists gather, pre- 
Saging rain ; a peculiarly-shaped rock, 
or a gigantic cavern by the sea-shore; 
a remarkable rift among the hills ; a 
large moss-covered boulder in a solitary 
valley ; nay, even a stunted and blasted 
tree on the margin of a moor—all these 
are known to be things of incalculable 
fascination to the inhabitants of the lo- 
calities where they exist ; and, there is 
no locality, however bleak or bare, but 
possesses some such objects, actual fet- 
iches to the local populations Some 
light will perhaps be thrown on this 
subject by future researches into that 
science, possible rather than yet exist- 
ing, which will investigate the connec- 
tions between physical nature, in its 
special confirmations, and the nervous 
system of man — which will prove, for 
example, how a shaping or conforma- 
tion of matter must, by laws ag sure 
as those of crystalline action, physically 
affect in such and such a manner, and in 
no other, the nervous organizations sub- 
mitted to its influence; or how that 
more complex conformation of matter 
which we call a tree, must act as deci- 
sively upon the physical frame of a 
man passing near it, as if it clutched 
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him with actual arms, or whispered 
with a voice in his ear. These are mys- 
teries of which the mere glimpse is 
enough here; let us only lay the fact as 
closely as possible to mind, that there 
are, and always have been, in every lo- 
cality physical objects exercising on the 
inhabitants of these localities a special 
power of witchery and fascination. 


‘Harp of the north, that mouldering long 
hast hung 


On the witch-elm that shades Saint Finian’s 
spring.’ 


Such is one of a thousand similarly 
commemorated examples. Perhaps of 
all such objects, mountains and rivers 
are those deserving most particular no- 
tice. The mountain which daily meets 
a man’s gaze, as he looks out in the 
morning, and Which, thought of as seen 
by previous generations before he was, 
and as still to be seen by successive gen- 
erations when he shall have passed 
away, seems like a type and taunt of 
the everlasting ; and the river which, 
coming from the higher lands, and 
sweeping through unvisited valleys, and 
along other farms and habitations, wash- 
es so pleasantly the skirt of one’s own 
homestead, on its way to the great city 
and the sea— these, even in our time, 
are thought sufficient to bring tears to 
some men’s eyes. Nor is it only the 
works of nature’s own hands that are 
fitted to exercise, on occasional minds at 
least, this extraordinary power of fas- 
cination. Works of man’s own making 
often do the same. We have read of a 
poor idiot, whose fetich, whose actual 
and spontaneously chosen object of wor- 
ship, was a bell that hung in the belfry 
of an old ruined church, round which 
lay the parish burying-ground ; and, in 
investigating the character of that boy 
of genius, the poet Chatterton, nothing 
has struck us more than the fascination 
exercised over him by the literal mate- 
rial fabric of the old Gothic church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, in Bristol, in the 
close vicinity of which he was born and 
bred. 
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This is not mere whimsy. It is by 
the help of such modern instances duly 
interpreted that we shall be able the 
more easily to work ourselves back to 
that long-deserted point of view from 
which the ancient Greeks surveyed na- 
ture. In addition to the great powers 
and the cardinal phenomena of nature, 
such as the sun, the winds, the sea, 
thunder, and the like, common to all 
spots and places, every Grecian locality 
or district had, among its deities, those 
objects or agencies of special fascina- 
tion, such as mountains, rocks, rivers, 
caves, and even buildings, whose endur- 
ing charm over the local imagination 
prompted their conspicuous personifica- 
tion, or rather saved them from the 
spirit of reification. As examples take 
the deification of the river Cephisus, by 
the Athenians, of the fountain of Are- 
thusa, by the Sicilian Greeks, and many 
others that will readily occur to any one 
familiar with classical history. As a 
still more curious and special example, 
take the following passage from the tra- 
gic poet Sophocles, in which he enyme- 
rates what were evidently considered 
the chief local fascinations of the town 
and neighborhood of Colonos : 


‘Chorus of Athenians, addressing Cdi- - 


pus. — Thou hast come, O stranger! to the 
seats of this land, renowned for the steed ; 
» to seats the fairest on earth —the chalky 
Colonos, where the vocal nightingale, chief 
abounding, trills her plaintive note in the 
green dells, tenanting the dark-hued ivy and 
the leafy grove of the god, untrodden, teem- 
ing with fruits, impervious to the sun, and 
unshaken by the winds of every storm ; 
where Baccuvus the reveller, ever roams, at- 
tending his divine nurses. And ever, day 
by day, the narcissus, with its beauteous 
clusters, bursts into bloom by heaven’s dew, 
the ancient coronet of the mighty goddesses ; 
also the saffron of golden hue. Nor do the 
sleepless founts of Cephisus, that wander 
through the fields, fail; but ever, each day, 
it rushes over the plains with its limpid 
wave, fertilizing the bosom of the earth. 
Nor have the choirs of the muses loathed 
this clime; nor Venus of the golden rein. 
And there is a tree, such as I hear not to 
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have ever sprung in the land of Asia, nor in 
the mighty Doric isle of Pelops—a tree 
planted by no hand, of spontaneous growth, 
terror of the hostile spear — which flourish- 
es chiefly in this region; the leaf of the 
pale gray olive that nourishes our young. 
This shall not any one, young or old, mark- 
ing it for destruction, bring to naught ; for 
the never-closing eye of Morian Jove re- 
gards it, and the blue-eyed Minerva.’— So- 
phocles ; Bohn’s Translation. 


From this passage we learn that the 
sacred charms of the Colonean neigh- 
borhood, the fetiches, so to speak, of 
that Grecian locality, admired by the 
natives, and pointed out to strangers, 
were principally these: the abundance 
of nightingales, the prevalence of nar- 
cissus and saffron-flowers amid the local 
vegetation, the river Cephisus, and a pe- 
culiar and all but indigenous species of 
pale gray olive. These, certainly, with 
the exception of the river, were not phy- 
sical features admitting easily of direct 
personification ; but the influence of 
such physical fascinations in determin- 
ing the local form of religious belief is 
all the more curiously illustrated in the 
fact that the fascinating objects, when 
not personified themsélves, were made 
sacred by being attached as a kind of 
property to the local personifications. 

Third. But it is not the world of sensi- 
ble objects alone that yields this matter 
of intellectual fascination. The moral 
world, too, is full of objects capable of 
fascinating in an equal, and sometimes 
in a superior degree, minds of a certain 
order. ‘There are two things,’ said the 
metaphysician Kant, ‘that strike me 
dumb — the starry night, and the con- 
science of man.’ And so it is. In the 
individual experience of every man there 
are moral mysteries as transcendent and 
universal as the sun, or the moon, or 
the winds, or the thunder; as specific 
and peculiar as the nightingales of Co- 
lonos, or the fountain of Arethusa. Birth, 
death, sleep, pain, love, remorse, memo- 
ry, dreaming — these and the like are 
phenomena in human life that corre- 
spond in bulk to the greater powers and 
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agencies of the physical firmament ; 
while in the peculiar constitutions of in- 
dividual minds there are analogies to 
the special features of local geology and 
scenery. It may be more difficult for 
us now to conceive the deification of 
these fascinations of the unseen and 
merely moral world; but that they were 
deified by men in the mythical stage of 
human thought, there can be no doubt. 
Death, sleep, love, remorse, dreaming, 
were not then, as now, abstract names 
for certain conditions of mind or sub- 
stance; they were real personal entities 
moving on invisible wing amid the mis- 
cellany of nature’s elements, acting a 
part of their own, and inflicting, as they 
flew, the marks, good or evil, of their 
passing presence. So, also, in that de- 
partment of the moral world which in- 
cludes more especially the arrangements 
of civil life. Here, too, there are mys- 
teries, things of strangeness and fasci- 
nation. The organized power of civil 
justice, by which evil-doers are restrain- 
ed, property guaranteed, home made 
safe, roads laid open to peaceful com- 
merce, criminals brought to open pun- 
ishment — this, of itself, offering as it 
does a contemplation so potent and at- 
tractive to a good mind, would necessa- 
rily present itself to the mythical mode 
of thought under the figure of some se- 
vere, invisible incarnation, hovering aloft 
over peopled spots, surveying all with 
eagle eye, and ever ready to swoop down 
where there was wrong or disorder. The 
civil polity of man in states and cities 
would therefore abound with incentives 
to the process of deification. Not less, 
perhaps, would the military activity of 
men in early times afford scope for the 
personifying tendency. And lastly, in 
the retrospect of the historical past, in 
the tradition of great events and ances- 
tral memories — a tradition which might 
sometimes have carried the ancient 
Greeks beyond the limits of Europe, 
and back into the midst of those Asia- 
tic and Buddhist movements with which 
some ethnologists implicate their nation- 
al beginnings; here, also, there would 
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be points and objects of intense fasci- 
nation, round which the deifying princi- 
ple would set itself to work. It is on 
some such supposition as the last that 
we might account for that infusion of 
real historical allusions which may some- 
times be dimly traced in national myth- 
ological systems. 

Thus, then, we have indicated, in a 
cursory manner, the way in which the 
Greek mind, both over the nation at 
large and in special localities, may be 
conceived to have built up for itself a 
rudimentary and chaotic system of re- 
ligious faith, by discharging, as it were, 
the pent-up force of the religious senti- 
ment of human nature, on certain ob- 
jects picked out from the general world 
of things, whether physical or moral, 
on account of their more intense and in- 
herent powers of fascination. 

But we must go a little farther. When 
a locality had thus, in course of time, 
provided itself, either by the positive 
process of deification, or by that nega- 
tive process of non-reification, which we 
consider to be more truly descriptive of 
the history of the thing— when a lo- 
cality had thus provided itself with a 
number of leading deities or personifi- 
cations, representing, some the impres- 
sive sights and sounds of physical 
nature, some the mysteries of human 
consciousness, some the controlling pow- 
ers of civil society, and some the heroic 
element in the historical past — it would 
by no means stop here. These deities, 
these aggregate types of all that the 
mind of the locality found most impres- 
sive, would themselves become objects 
of thought, of familiar consideration 
and usage. The deities, once named 
and recognized, would be often, nay, in- 
cessantly, referred to; and would there- 
fore be liable to all those changes in 
their portraiture, individually, and in 
their conceived relationships to each 
other, which an intellectual treatment 
of them, according to the mythical mode 
of thinking, would necessarily bring 
about. Legends would be invented, not 
only to connect the several deities with 
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those portions of real and common na- 
ture which were regarded as specially 
subject to them; to connect, for exam- 
ple, the mountain god of any locality 
with the whole topography of the neigh- 
borhood ; or the god of civil justice with 
the social customs of the neighborhood ; 
but also to connect the various gods 
with each other, so as to satisfy that 
more general sense of the supernatural 
of which all the gods invented could be 
at best but a partial incarnation. Thus 
there would be a gradual consolidation 
of the functions of the deities of the 
physical with those of the deities of the 
moral world. It was a step in advance 
when the Jove or god that thundered in 
the heavens was recognized also as the 
god who presided over justice on earth; 
or when the bright sun-god came to be 
regarded also as the stayer of pestilen- 
ces. And this process actually went 
on. In each locality, some Zeus or 
other name of a deity assumed an as- 
cendency; all the other deities were 
either grouped around him in a kind of 
hierarchical arrangement; or deities, 
hitherto independent, were gradually 
merged and lost in him—in which case 
the names of these incorporated deities 
were preserved in the form of synonyms 
or epithets of the supreme personifi- 
cation. In short, in eaéh locality there 
would be a tendency to monotheism — 
to the union of all the deities in one 
generalized person, charged with all the 
divine functions, moral or physical, be- 
longing to the neighborhood; to the 
concentration of the religious feelings of 
the locality upon some Baal or Melkart, 
some Zeus, Athene, or Aphrodite, univer- 
sal supernatural functionary, the divine 
fac-totum, the tutelary deity of the spot. 

One step farther, and our view of the 
process by which the Grecian mytholo- 
gy was constructed will be as complete 
as we can expect to make it. In every 


locality of geographical Greece, as we 
have supposed, there would arise in course 
of time, by the spontaneous action and 
reiiction of these two things — Greek 
human nature with its sense of the su- 
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pernatural on the one hand, and the 
whole circumstances, physical and mo- 
ral, of Greek life on the other — a reli- 
gious system or local mythology, with 
some one name or deity figuring m chief, 
and representing in its most concentrat- 
ed form the peculiar theory which that 
locality had, for whatever reasons, been 
led to form of the relations of the finite 
and visible to the invisible and infinite. 
But not even at this stage could the pro- 
cess stop in such a country as Greece. 
The various localities and districts of 
Greece were not kept separate from each 
other ; they were connected by com- 
merce, by intellectual intercourse in the 
same language, by mutual colonizations, 
by common enterprises, and latterly also 
by direct political bonds. This fact, by 
creating a necessity for combining and 
harmonizing the local mythologies, would 
lay a temporary arrest upon the mono- 
theistic tendency, and indefinitely post- 
pone its consummation. First, the myth- 
ologies of contiguous districts would 
have to be reduced to harmony and con- 
sistency by the continued application of 
the mode of thought which had pro- 
duced them severally; and afterwards, 
even when what may be called national 
mythologies had been formed — myth- 
ologies extending over large tracts, and 
in which certain powerful conceptions 
of local origin had risen to the top — it 
would still be some time before these 
were fused together into a general myth-. 
ology, or religious system of the whole 
Greek race. In this process of gradual 
extension and fusion, by which local 
legends were slowly amassed into groups, 
the principal agency must have been 
that of mere ordinary intercourse be- 
tween man and man. A special influ- 
ence, however, which must have largely 
contributed to the same result, was the 
influence of the poets. Homer was a 
great poet who, sweeping the Hellenic 
area of its legends as far as his eye could 
reach from the particular spot of that 
area to which he belonged by birth and 
education, amassed these legends into a 
poem which acquired a kind of sacred 
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or biblical character. Hence the absurd 
tale that Homer was the inventor of the 
Grecian mythology. The probability is, 
that had a poet of equal genius arisen 
in any other part of the Grecian world 
than that to which Homer belonged, he 
would have bequeathed to us a very dif- 
ferent collection of his country’s le- 
gends. As it is, we derive from Homer 
our chief information as to the mytholo- 
gical system of ancient Greece. It is 
from his delineations, supplemented by 
those of other poets, that we are able to 
put together to ourselves the entire Pan- 
theon as a Greek conceived it, consist- 
ing first of the twelve great or Olympic 
gods — Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, 
Hephaistos, Hermes, Here, Athene, Ar- 
temis, Hestia, Demeter, and Aphrodite ; 
then of the gods and goddesses next in 
dignity — Hades, Helios, Hecate, Dio- 
nysos, or Bacchus, Leto, Selene, Eos, the 
Graces, the Muses, the Fates, the Nere- 
ids, and the Nymphs; and lastly, of the 
vast miscellany of supposititious beings, 
both beautiful and monstrous, attached 
to these, or depending on them. It is 
from his pages and those of the other 
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poets that we are able furthermore to 
see how, by means of this Pantheon, a 
Greek solved to himself the problem of 
the universe; how, first, as regarded 
time, he could mount through a histori- 
cal age, and a heroic age, to the age of 
the primeval gods; and how, secondly, 
as regarded space, he could see Derry 
over him, within him, and around him. 

We have adopted, it will be perceived, 
the synthetical method, that is, we have 
endeavored to build up the Grecian myth- 
ology step by step and piece by piece. 
To complete the inquiry, and fortify it 
at all points, it would be necessary to 
reverse the mode of thought, and instead 
of giving the rationale of the gradual 
construction of the Greek Pantheon, to 
tear that Pantheon, as it were, back into 
its component parts, referring each god 
or legend to the exact locality, and if 
possible to the exact set of local circum- 
stances in which it originated. For what 
can be done in this respect, however, as 
well as for detailed accounts of the func- 
tions assigned to the different gods, we 
must refer to such works as those of 
Miller and Grote. 


DAYBREAK, 


BY AN 


INVALID, 


Gray dawn! ‘the opening eye-lid of the morn;’ 
The break of day; ever most blessed light : 
Hails thee, the sick man on his couch forlorn, 
Passing the weary watches of the night; 
The chirping of the birds revives him quite: 
Let in the perfumed freshness on his brow, 
The fevered look already takes its flight ; 
A wordless peace steals o’er his senses now, 
Leading his fasting soul to Gop he feels, but wots not how. 
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IX. 

Op letters! who has not written, 
and read, and talked of them? Who 
has not spent many a quiet hour looking 
them over, until the eyes were full of 
tears, and the heart aching with memo- 
ries of the past? Above all, who does 
not love them as the most beautiful of 
all those delicate suspension bridges, 
which span the shadowy chasm, yawn- 
ing between the present and the days 
gone by ? How many matrons, who 
have long since outgrown their age of 
sentimentality, do not sometimes steal 
away to the little bureau-drawer, where 
are hidden with choicest care the glow- 
ing love-letters of a score of years ago, 
which were then scarcely less precious 
——blush-provoking and joy-creating as 
they were—than they now are, when 
their authors, with merry, rosy-cheeked 
children clambering on their knees, and 
clinging about their necks, never think 
of them? How many men, grown ap- 
parently stern and cold, and callous to 
all the poetry of youthfulness, in the 
bustle and anxiety of business life, do 
not love at intervals to read over the 
trusting and beautiful words of those 
who are now their honored life-partners, 
and the bold, reckless, jovial epistles of 
college-days? How many boys, going 
out into the world for the first time, do 
not devote a few of their last hours of 
freedom to the hoarded notes and bdil/et- 
doux of their school-days, recalling, with 
a half-defined regret, all the pleasures of 
that life which they are now about to 
relinquish forever? How many maid- 
ens, amid all the busy and perplexing 
preparations for an event which they 
await with mingled dread and anticipa- 
tion, do not find a few leisure moments 
for a hasty overhauling of the written 
mementoes of school-life and earlier 
flirtations? And in these sad, dark days 
of war and bloodshed, how many fa- 
thers and mothers, sisters and brothers, 
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wives and sweethearts, do not read over 
and over, through thick-coming tears, 
the manly ietters which came up from 
camp and field, brimful of courage and 
devotion, until the patient soldier, in 
some fatal fray, laid down his life in 
a holy cause ; handling them with ten- 
derness and reverence, bending over 
them and kissing them, as though some 
part of the life of the dead hero still 
clung to them ? 

After all, I believe it is this occasional 
stumbling upon the last words of some 
dear one, whose grave is already green 
and rounded with years, that makes old 
letters most precious ; for such words 
seem to come not from the past, but 
from the future; and reading them, we 
look instinctively far up into the depths 
of the blue sky, as though we had a re- 
velation direct from heaven. 

There are those who do not think it 
worth their while to hoard up these ac- 
cumulating letters, but burn and destroy 
them ruthlessly. I pity such people ; 
they are unconsciously throwing away 
golden treasures ; for it is scarcely pos- 
sible that there will not come times in 
the life of every man and woman when 
these same despised letters would be in- 
calculably precious; times of sickness, 
when they would be better than the 
most carefully prepared medicine ; times 
of trial and bereavement, when they 
would comfort; and times of indolent 
leisure, when they would fill up most 
pleasantly the interim of idleness. A 
package of old letters is better than a 
book of the most entertaining miscella- 
ny; in it one can find something to fit 
every varying mood, something seasona- 
ble for every condition of the mind, and 
there is seldom one, however brief and 
pointless, but contains some valuable 

thought, hidden perhaps as securely as 
the pearl in the oyster, but still worth 
diving for. 

For myself, I have an almost idola- 
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trous reverence for old letters. From 
my earliest recollection I have treasured 
them as carefully as I would so much 
gold; already I have desks full and 
boxes full, and nothing could tempt me 
to destroy a single one of them — no, 
not even the entreaties and imprecations 
of that most persecuted of all human 
beings, the house-keeper, who, I am 
told, looks with unspeakable horror upon 
just such angular boxes and chests, 
which inevitably stare at her from every 
corner of her choicest closets, and from 
every nook in her already impassable 
attic. But I do something more than 
hoard up these treasures; miser-like, I 
look them over from time to time, count 
them, and note with satisfaction how 
grows the store; and when I am in the 
mood, which is not unfrequently, I light 
my pipe, set a box on my knees, and 
devote a few moments, an hour, or an 
evening, as may be, to a promiscuous 
reading of them. I am always sure of 
entertainment ; certain to find something 
new, before unnoticed; and I never 
break away from such a communion 
with the spirits of the past without feel- 
ing wiser, better, and happier. 

I need hardly add that I have been 
thus employed this evening; the open 
desk on the floor at my feet, the evident 
disorder within it, and the white mis- 
sives scattered over the table by my 
side, are sufficient proof. It is just the 
night for such recreation, and for a full 
appreciation of it ; for without, a soft 
summer rain is falling musically, patter- 
ing on the roofs, on the trees, on the 
street, with that indescribable murmur 
which is half-melancholy and half-cheer- 
ful, and which always awakes in my 
heart an echo of mingled loneliness and 
gladness. With the rain-drops sing- 
ing this plaintive song to me, and the 
moist winds coming and going with re- 
spondent sighs, through my open win- 
dow, I have been sitting over these old 
letters for two hours, puffing out great 
volumes of smoke from my pipe, while 
Iread. Now and then I have marked 
some passage, which particularly attract- 
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ed my attention, and thrown the letter 
thus disfigured on the table; and now I 
think it will not be unpleasant for us to 
look them over again together, kind 
friends, for the excerpts which I have 
selected may have a general as well as 
an individual interest. What say you? 
Yes ? Then gather around my table, 
and we will proceed at once; and you 
will pardon me, [ am sure, if I monopo- 
lize the conversation, and tell you some 
of the thoughts which are~suggested to 
me by the passages which we will read 
together. 


*Wuart do you think of one who 
has only a mighty ambition to lean upon; 
one whose main dependence rests upon her 
own unconquerable will? Oh! it is an ex- 
cellent thing, is self-reliance, where one has 
nothing better! It is glorious to go on from 
day to day, meeting the storms of life, and 
never bowing the head to them, let them be 
ever so pitiless! standing up against the 
clouds and darkness of adversity, with never 
a shadow on the brow, never a tear in the 
eye ; passing the scoffs and scorn of the 
world with no pang at the heart, and only a 
smile of indifference on the unmoved coun- 
tenance ; it is a splendid achievement, that 
of becoming a true philosopher !’ 


True philosophers, built after this 
model, are rare indeed. I wonder if any 
human being ever quite attained to such 
a dauntless impenetrability and wonder- 
ing, { answer, ‘No!’ So long as beats 
a human heart within the human breast, 
just so long shall we have a creature, 
susceptible to the kicks and buffets of 
the world, as well as to its kindnesses 
and tenderness. There are many who 
have dared to hope —to believe, per- 
haps — that they might become wholly 
self-reliant and self-dependent ;_ that 
they might rise above the world, and 
stand apart in solitary majesty; and 
there is no one of them but has become, 
sooner or later, a notable example of 
the childlike weakness of man, when he 
would wrench himself away from his 
Creator. Self-reliance in this sense is 
utter and reckless folly — never philoso- 
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phy! A man may school himself to 
bear the mingled good and ill of life 
with a placid equanimity, but his suc- 
cess in the effort must depend wholly 
upon his trust in a power infinitely 
higher than his own; once let him at- 
tempt to break away from this, and 
stand alone — he falls irretrievably ! 
Of all Gon’s gifts to man, a mighty am- 
bition is perhaps the most fearful one; 
held in perfect control, checked and 
curbed resolutely, and pointed in the 
right direction, it is glorious indeed, and 
is almost certain to lead to splendid 
achievement ; but if, as is most likely to 
be the case, it is allowed to become mas- 
ter, it is at once an insane and gigantic 
demon, breaking madly away from all 
restraint, rushing headlong into every 
excess, and finally involving its possess- 
or in its own destruction. The history 
of the world has not a single page which 
does not bear painful record of the dis- 
astrous effects of ambition; there have 
been more martyrs to the pursuit of 
fame and worldly greatness than to the 
religion of Jesus Curist; and yet we 
go hurrying blindly on after a delusive 
phantom, counting the experience of 
others and the teaching of history as 
nothing. 

It is not hard to answer the question: 
‘What do you think of one who has 
only a mighty ambition to lean upon?’ 
Such an one is to be sincerely pitied, 
and that is all we can do; for when once 
ambition becomes the great motive-pow- 
er of a human life, the imploring voice 
of a too prophetic friendship and solici- 
tude is unheeded, and to oppose it is 
worse than useless. We can only hope 
that the writer of these reckless words, 
in a mom€nt of temporary despondency 
or excitement, wrote thoughtlessly what 
was far from the truth. ‘ 





° ‘Let us be friends, for friend- 
ship is sweet, and life is too short to be 
wasted in coldness and loneliness.’ 


The hand that wrote these sweet 
words is cold now; the eyes that beam- 
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ed upon them are closed forever; the gen- 
tle soul that prompted them has long 
ere this learned the truth of a friend- 
ship, which is too perfect for any hu- 
man comprehension. Life for her was 
indeed too short to be wasted in coldness 
and loneliness ; and so it is for all of us 
—and so it will be, even if we pass the 
allotted three-score and ten years of 
man’s existence. Pitiful and sad is a 
friendless life; a long, dark, stormy day, 
without a single ray of sun-shine to 
make it glad and happy. Friendship is 
sweet ; unrestrained, social intercourse ; 
low-spoken confidences ; the voiceless 
communion of soul with soul; the lean- 
ing upon one another in times of trial 
and affliction; the words of joy, hope, 
encouragement, love, consolation, and 
advice; all these belonging to true 
friendship are but a few of its attributes, 
yet enough to prove that without it life 
would be like an aimless ramble through 
a thorny wilderness. But what a strange, 
incomprehensible, susceptible influence 
it is! Suppose that to-morrow I shall 
meet a lady who is interesting, agreea- 
ble, and charming ; it will not be un- 
precedented if, after an hour’s acquaint- 
ance, we say we will be friends. What 
will that assertion mean? Shall we be 
such truly and honestly ? or hollow and 
superficial friends, who think nothing of 
forsaking an old acquaintance every day 
for a new one? Most likely the latter, 
and yet this momentary attraction is 
quite commonly dignified by the name 
of friendship, while it has not unfortu- 
nately the slightest claim to a name so 
elevated and holy. In a few months, or 
years at the longest, it will have faded 
away; not beautifully and gradually, as 
the summer glides down like a spirit of 
chastened beauty, through the glorious 
solemnity of autumn, to the death of 
winter, but suddenly and darkly, until, 
without a single memento left as a re- 
membrancer, it is forgotten forever. 

How very much there is of this un- 
real sentiment! Happily for us all, 
there is a real, earnest, fervent friend- 
ship, which weds soul to soul with af- 
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‘fection, truth, and confidence for brides- 
maids; which grows not into intimacy 
and spirit-communion, in an hour, or a 
day, or a month, or a year even, but in- 
creases little by little continually, until 
the half-formed but well-nurtured bud 
blossoms out by-and-by, into a full, per- 
fect, fragrant flower. This is the friend- 
ship from whence springs true love, and 
although comparatively rare, it almost 
always ripens into a love of the most 
exquisite formation —a love as holy as 
the love of angels. 

Pride is the worst enemy of friend- 
ship, and often destroys the bud before 
it has blossomed. How many of us, 
when we go out among our fellow-men, 
meet every day some one whom we used 
to call friend, who used to be dear to us, 
whose confidence we received in ex- 
change for our own, and whose life-path 
we fondly deemed Gop had laid out amid 
the intricate windings of the journey, 
side by side with ours, through all the 
mists and shadows, down to the shore 
of the dark river, and even through the 
rushing waters to the blissful land of the 
hereafter ? Alas! how soon the little 
space between us widened, until it has 
come to be a yawning gulf, over the cen- 
tre of which pride stands, sentinel-like, 
to drive our hearts back if they attempt 
to bridge it across with forgiveness! 

At first, it may have been nothing, 
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It seems to me now that if I might 
take each one of those by the hand, who 
were, but are not now, my friends, I 
would say to them: ‘ Come, let us bind 
up these bleeding wounds ; let us anoint 
them with the sacred tears of forgive- 
ness ; let us drive away this gaunt sha- 
dow of foolish pride, which we so much 
fear to offend, and be as we were.’ It is 
easy enough, if we will but think so; 
one little tender word, one gentle grasp 
of the hand, and we are friends again. 
Why may it not be so with us all? Gop 
and all good angels would smile upon 
such an act; our own hearts would be 
bondmen for it ; our lives would be hap- 
pier and brighter, and the regained trea- 
sure would be a constant blessing to us. 
I wish I might always feel as I do this 
quiet summer evening; if my heart 
would only always forget its foolish, 
sinful pride, as it now does, I would 
never have an enemy, and those who are 
my friends should remain such always. 
Oh! that we all had more of that divine 
charity which suffereth long and is still 
kind! there would then be fewer to 
learn by sad experience that ‘life is too 
short to be wasted in coldness and lone- 
liness.’ 


‘I NEVER say good-by to any one 
— it makes me shudder! I always picture 
a coffin, with a dead face up-turned—a new- 


made grave, and a new sorrow!’ 

There is a taint of superstition in 
this closing sentence of a long, cheerful 
letter, such as one often finds where it 
is least expected. Doubtless, we all 
have our little traditions in this respect, 
for superstition seems to be incorporated 
with human nature. Not long ago, as I 
sat down to dine one day witl®a merry 
party of friends, some one remarked 
cagelessly, looking round the table, that 
when N , who was momentarily ex- 
pected, should come, he would just 
make the fatal thirteen, which, accord- 
ing to the old saying, or superstition, 
insures the certain death of some one 
of the number. M. Satan is always 
about when he is being talked of! At 


the breach between us; some idle, gos- 
sipping tongue perchance whispered a 
suspicious word in our ear, and, beliey- 
ing it for a moment, we cherished it in 
our bosoms until the growing worm ate 
out the whole inside of the fair apple of 
friendship, and it burst like a bubble— 
and we were friends no more! 

A very little thing it was truly —and 
mutual distrust almost always begins 
with a mere trifle; but; once begun, it 
is easy to find fresh fuel to feed the flick- 
ering flame, until it brightens up into a 
destroying fire, which scorches and 
burns, and blackens the bosom wherein 
it rages. How much misery and unhap- 
piness might be spared us if these tiny 
wounds could be healed at the outset! 
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that very moment in walked the tardy 
gentleman, to find himself the subject 
of conversation, and the centre of obser- 
yation ; but, before he could take his 
seat, a brilliant and accomplished lady, 
who had been hitherto the life of the 
company, hurriedly rose, and left the 
room. She was the last one who would 
have been suspected of such weakness, 
but she subséquently assured me that 
she would on no account make one of a 
dinner-party of thirteen, for in cases al- 
most innumerable she had known it to 
prove fatal! It seems strange indeed 
that in this nineteenth century of en- 
lightenment and progress such baseless 
superstitions should exert such an un- 
happy influence over any mind. 

To me, good-by is one of the sweetest 
and most eloquent words in the language 
— musical beyond expression ; sorrow 
at parting, hope of future meeting, and 
a tender prayer and benediction, are all 
combined init. I never speak or hear it 
without thinking of that sweet old song: 


‘ FarEweE Lt, farewell! ’tis a lonely sound, 
And always breathes a sigh ; 
Oh! give to me that gentler word, 
Which comes from the heart—good-by !’ 


I doubt if it is possible to recall any 
one word which has been oftener spoken, 
or more lovingly written upon. Poems 
without number, with only this simple 
title, have been tossed about, like stray 
waifs on the sea of literature ; every one 
of which doubtless coming fresh from 
some heart, still sadly musical with the 
echoes of a touching good-by, found on 
its trackless voyage hither and thither, 
a tearful response in some other sorrow- 
ing heart. From among these waifs, I 
venture to select one, the paternity of 
which, to me at least, is not wholly un- 
known. Will some one kindly read it 
aloud, while we listen, not critically, but 
as though we ourselves were about to 
. part with some near and dear one ? 


Good-Bp. 
‘Comz, put your tiny, trembling hand in 
mine ; 
There let it rest ; its jewelled fingers white 
VOL. LXII. 14 
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As unstained snow, that glistens in the 
light ; 
Its blue veins creeping like a slender vine 
Around some sculptured hand. It trembles 
yet! 
Poor little snowy hand! how well it 
knows 
What we in love to-night would fain forget ; 
See how its clinging, nervous fingers close 
About mine own; and now how still they 
lie! 
Yes, even this darling hand has its good-by. 


‘Now lay your queenly head upon my 
breast ; 
Why, see! this sunny hair is all unbound, 
And falls and droops with wavy grace 
around 
This spotless brow, whose throbbings will 
not rest; 
This face, that used to flush with crimson 
red, 
All melting in a rare and winning smile, 
Is pale; these tearful eyes are looking 
dread, 
Through their long silken lashes all the 
while, 
And every fluttering heart-beat brings a 
sigh — 
Strange! strange! how every thing will 
say good-by! 


‘ Now press your quivering lips against mine 
own; f 
How hot they are! they too feel all this 
pain, 
But are most like themselves. 
again 
That burning kiss which is itself alone ; 
| Now both these snowy hands—these droop- 
ing eyes — 
These parted lips — this heart that flut- 
ters so— 
These quick embraces — these half-sobbing 
sighs — 
This unbound hair —this face blanched 
white with woe — 
This death-like clasp while the last mo- 
ments fly — 
This last despairing look —all say, good- 
by!’ 


Now once 


; ‘ Trisa damp, disagreeable morn- 
ing, with a thin, cheerless rain falling, with- 
out any thing of that resonant flash, which 
we have with some showers. It is like some 
dispositions, which are constantly throwing 
out light hints, that cause no uproar, but 
dampen all one’s cheerfulness, as this rain 
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dampens one’s garments through and 
through. Give me the opposite —both in 
showers and dispositions — that make one 
brief but big commotion, and then clear up.’ 


And who does not say, amen? It 
makes one shudder involuntarily to think 
of these people with damp dispositions, 
whose faces are always .clouded, and 
never bright with the glad sun-shine of 
joyousness. Discontented, miserable, 
unhappy themselves, they cannot rest 
until they have cast a gloom over every 
unfortunate with whom they come in 
contact ; we meet them on every side— 
their melancholy countenances repel us, 
their foreboding glances irritate us, their 
insinuating manner goads us to mad- 
ness, until we are finally glad to shut our 
eyes, and stop our ears, and fly precipi- 
tately from a foe so subtle and so un- 
conquerable. They are the bitterest 
enemies of that joyfulness which is the 
innate right of every human being, and 
very wolves in sheep’s clothing, when 
they go about, as they not unfrequently 
do, in sanctimonious guise, seeking 
whom they may destroy. Compared 
with them, those tempestuous people 
who, when they are disturbed, give way 
to a perfect outburst of feeling, are al- 
most saints ; for their fury is short-lived, 
and when the storm is over the sun- 
shine of peace and good-will breaks out 
in warm gushes all over their faces, and 
every thing seems brighter for the mo- 
mentary darkness. HEAVEN save us 
from people with long-storm disposi- 
tions, while we thank the fair corre- 
spondent who has given us an opportu- 
nity to pour out a little vial of wrath 
upon them. 


‘You ask me to pray for you. 
Do I not pray for you as‘fervently as J can ? 
Night and morning I thank Gop for you, and 
pray that His choicest blessings may ever 
rest upor you; that the glorious sun-light 
may scatter the dark clouds which over- 
shadow your pathway, and that you may be 
happy — now and forever! I do prov thus 
for you; and never in future years shall my 
own name be breathed on high, and thine 
remembered not!’ 
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In this still mid-night hour, when a 
deep peace seems to rest upon the slum- 
bering world, when our hearts are sub- 
dued and softened by thronging memo- 
ries of the past, with what holier bene- 
diction could we close our communion 
with these eloquent old letters ? 

I remember how the words thrilled 
me when I read them for the first time, 
and now I feel their sweet influence even 
more acttely. The thought that there 
is one friend who will aleays, whatever 
may befall me, however far I may be 
away, lift my name with her own in ear- 
nest petition to the mercy-seat of the 
great ALL-Faruer, is peculiarly touching 
and beautiful. 

The wondrous, voiceless poetry of the 
inmost soul breathes from the words; 
they are musical as the seraph-songs 
that seem to come floating down from 
the starry skies in some calm hour, when 
the heart reposes peacefully in a strange, 
deep happiness, and passion lies motion- 
less upon its altar in the pulseless bo- 
som; and many, many times have I 
thanked their author with blessings on 
her unspoken name. 

There is an unspeakable efficacy in 
real prayer. The soul seems, as it were, 
to leave its frail tenement, wings its ra- 
pid flight to heaven, and hovering there 
among the myriad blest around the throne 
of Gop, telegraphs back to the forsaken 
clay-house gracious answers to the peti- 
tions with which it is laden; and then, 
when the last echo of the prayer has 
died away, it comes back to us freighted 
with new-born joy, and we exclaim with 
Hannah More: 


‘Fountain of mercy! whosepervading eye 
Can look within, and read what passes there, 
Accept my thoughts for thanks: I have no 

words: 
My soul, o’erfraught with gratitude, rejects 
The aid of language—Lorp, behold my 
heart!’ 


There is a talismanic influence in 


prayer. One cannot go forth into the 
stern battle of every-day life with a bet- 
ter shield against the numberless temp- 
tations that swarm on every side, than 
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the memory of an early petition to the 
great Unseen ; and there is nothing like 
it to smooth one’s pillow, and make that 
slumber peaceful and restful which 


‘ Knits the ravelled sleeve of care.’ 


And is there any thing more beautiful 
and more befitting than to see a human 
being bending low in prayer to Gop? 
The prattling, innocent child; the eager, 
hot-blooded, aspiring youth; tge stern, 
care-worn, middle-aged man; and the 
tottering, white-haired pilgrim, all group- 
ed together in the humble attitude of 
devotion, form a scene almost too pure 
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for earth —a picture radiant with the 
golden beams of heaven’s own splendor. 

Let us never be ashamed to pray. 
When earth seems dark and dreary, 
when affliction flaps her sombre wings 
above us, and shuts out the cheerful 
light, when misfortune sinks us in the 
lowest depths of despair, let us go down 
on our knees, and pray earnestly for 
help, and help will surely come! 

And may some cherished friend, far or 
near, give to each one of us the blessed 
assurance: ‘ Never in future years shall 
my own name be breathed on high, and 
thine remembered not.’ 


MBER. 


O coLpEN autumn morn! thy balmy breath 
Comes freighted from the fields of ripened grain, 
Laden with sweets to steal away my pain, 

With whispered anthems for the summer’s death. 


There is a breathless stillness all around ; 

A rare and wondrous silence, such as waits 

Some new-born angel by those pearly gates, 
Where streets of gold and bowers of bliss are found. 


III. 


The great waves of the grand old ocean swell, 
With a hushed murmuring against the shore ; 
And in my heart a peace unknown before 

Thrills me with joy, whose depths I may not tell. 


= IV. 


The light wind plays along the waving fields, 
And the tall grasses bend to meet it there ; 
And I am happy! far-gone all my care — 

My soul to heaven its grateful homage yields. 
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THE PROSE OF A POETESS. 


A new book from Mrs. Browning !* 
and yet not new, not posthumous in any 
real sense, but simply a reprint from 
a series of essays published in the Lon- 
don ‘Athenzeum’ during the year eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-two. 

Distant or recent, it is welcome, as 
fresh and priceless to us as a parting 
word; and better, for its high intrinsic 
worth, as granting us a glimpse of her 
poetic choices, her prejudices and loves 
in her own guild of workers. 

The first paper is on a subject which 
hardly seems attractive to one of such 
fine sensitiveness. The scholarship re- 
quired would, itself, have proved a hin- 
drance to one less bold. But Mrs. 
Browning united, to® profound and all- 
attracting imagination, an affluence of 
literary culture and of polyglot know- 
ledge, such as only Miss Martineau or 
Mrs. Somerville can parallel. Whether 
her classical readings took this direction, 
in obedience to a natural bias, or from a 
stern sense of duty — as a linguist might 
conscientiously study Euclid — it would 
appear that she finally regarded it as 
a labor of love. Of this every printed 
line is a testimony. One is, indeed, per- 
petually reminded of Sydney Smith’s ex- 
quisite witticisms on the flies in amber ; 
the question is not so much how these 
lispers in numbers came to their lisp, as 
why Mrs. Browning should have deign- 
ed so to immortalize them. 

Nor can the mystery be well solved, 
until we call to mind the constant evi- 
dence of a large and cheerful sympathy 
in the poetess for all that is spiritually 
earnest or quasi-earnest in the present 
or the past. 

We have, then, a rapid resumé of the 
metrical literature of the later lower 
Hellenic writers, from the ‘Greek Eze- 


* Essays on the Greek Christian Poets, and the 
English Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. By 
E.izaseTth BARRETT BROWNING. New-York: James 
Miller, 


kiel,’ who composed a drama on Moses, 
wherein we are told that the great law- 
giver and leader — Bishop Colenso’s 
Martyr — slew the Egyptian because no- 
body was looking—to Maximus Margani- 
us, the plagiaristic poet of Crete. Some 
two dozgn poets and poetasters are in- 
cluded in the survey. She bestows the 
laurel wreath of superiority on Syneri- 
us, Bishop of Crete, pupil to Hypatia, 
the ever-memorable Hypatia of Kings- 
ley. With Gregory Nazianzen — the 
golden-mouthed —‘ gifted, peradventure, 
with a keener dagger of sarcasm than 
should hang in a saint’s girdle,’ she is 
less satisfied. It would be impossible, 
as it is impracticable, to follow her 
closely through the rich felicity of her 
commentary. Word-piercing phrases, 
quaint twists of expression, are scatter- 
ed along the pages thicker than leaves 
in Vallambrosa. Vida is thus gently 
pilloried: ‘The Italian poet, smooth as 
the Italian Canova, working like him out 
of stone, smooth and cold, disdaining 
to rufile his dactyls with the beating of 
his pulses.’’ Here is a quiet dreamy 
pun: ‘At which the gravest may smile 
gravely, (as at a doublet worn awry at 
the Council of Nice.) 

The translations are some of them 
exquisite, Mrs. Browning infusing no 
little of her own fire into the chaff. 
We are tempted to give an extract or 
two, but refrain, ‘contenting ourselves 
with the richer fruitage of her prose. 
‘They had not the divine spirit that 
breathes through the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,’ she remarks; ‘nor 
could it have been theirs —the Greek 
language having itself been degraded, 
even as the writers were themselves de- 
ficient in vigor of imagination. Yet,’ 
she continues, ‘we shall reckon names 
‘for remembrance,’ and speak of things 
not ignoble; of meek, heroic Christians, 
and heavenward faces washed serene by 
tears ; strong knees bending humbly for 
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the very strength’s sake; bright intel- 
lects burning often to the winds in fan- 
tastic shapes, but oftener still with an 
honest, inward heat, vehement on heart 
and brain; most eloquent fallible lips, 
that convince us less than they per- 
suade—a divine loquacity of human 
falsities ; poetical souls, that are not 

It is, too, as re- 
ligious poets, that we are called upon to 
estimate these neglected Greeks ; as re- 
ligious poets of whom the Universal 
Church, and the world’s literature, would 
gladly embrace more names than can be 
counted to either. For it is strange 
that, although Wilhelm Meister’s up-look- 
ing and down-looking aspects, the rev- 
erence to things above and things below, 
the religious all-clasping spirit be, and 
must be, in degree and measure, the 
grand necessity of every true poet’s 
soul; of religious poets strictly so-call- 
ed, the earth is very bare.... We 
want the touch of Curist’s band upon 
our literature, as it touched other dead 
things; we want the sense of the salva- 
tion of Curist’s blood upon the souls 
of our poets, that it may cry through 
them in answer to the ceaseless wail of 
the sphinx of our humanity, expound- 
ing agony into renovation. Something 
of this has been perceived in Art, when 
its glory was at the fullest. Something 
of a yearning after this may be seen 
among the Greek Christian poets, séme- 
thing which would have been much with 
a stronger faculty.’ 

But it is not till the close, when we 
glance with her over the whole battle- 
march of the past, and follow the hero- 
ic line through glory and through shame 
—a ‘vision of the poets’—from Esely- 
tus to Philo, that we discover the subtle 
undermeaning of this essay. It is the 
bridge between the old and the new, be- 
tween the muses of the Aigean and the 
manly voices of the Elizabethan epoch. 

‘ We have watched them,’ she chaunts, 
‘along the cloudy tops of the great cen- 
turies, through the ages dark but for 
them, and now stand looking with eyes 
of farewell upon the last pale sign on 
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the lost mist-bound hill. But it is the 
sixteenth century. Beyond the ashes 
on the hill a red light is gathering ; above 
the falling of the dews a great sun is 
rising; there is a rushing of light and 
song upward —let it still be upwarp! 
Shakspeare is in the world! And the 
genius of English poetry, she who only 
of all the earth is worthy, (Goethe's 
spirit may hear us say so, and smile,) 
stooping, with a royal gesture, to kiss 
the dead lips of the genius of Greece, 
stands up her successor in the universe, 
by virtue of that chrism, and in right of 
her own crown.’ 

The Book of the Poets, the last and 
crowning division of the volume, has 
the advantage of being essentially more 
popular, and at the same time more con- 
genial to the author, whose calm judg- 
ment, as we have seen, places England 
on the vacant throne of Greece. It must 
not be supposed that she aspires to rival 
in comprehensiveness and exhaustive 
criticism such books as that of Camp- 
bell. Mrs. Browning would not have 
attempted such. With a keen insight 
into the more occult principles of her 
art, she prefers a few broad strokes, 
flame-portraits in a sentence, to labori- 
ous and unsatisfactory disquisition. 

And therefore are we glad that she 
has followed her bent. Such a splendid 
epitome, such a Homeric catalogue of 
great names, was never put forth before. 

Crowning Chaucer with the aureola 
of rosy-dawn, she glances in turn, has- 
tily or searchingly, at each of what she 
calls ‘the five eras’ of English poetry. 
We wish there were space to give a 
tithe of her wholly exquisite judgments 
on the several writers who come up 
under her view: of Gower, ‘nailed to 
a comparative degree,’ .... ‘ waiting 
for ever in his brother’s ante-cham- 
ber, like Napoleon’s tame kings,’ ‘his 
man-mountainism;’ of Skelton, who 
‘triumphs, foams, is rabid in the sense 
of strength,’ the satyr of poets! the 
Juvenal of satyrs!’ of Spenser, and 
Shakspeare, and Milton—we dare not 
venture on the list. A few passages, to 
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satisfy our conscience, the reader must 
accept. Take this as the genesis of 
British, and, therefore, of American 
poetry : 

‘Our poetry has an heroic genealogy. 
It arose where the sun rises, in the far 
east. It came out of Arabia, and was 
tilted on the lance-heads of the Saracens 
into the heart of Europe — Armorica 
catching it in rebound from Spain, and 
England from Armorica. It issued in its 
first breath from Georgia, wrapt in the 
gathering cry of Persian Odin; and 
passing from the orient of the sun, to 
the antagonistic snows of Iceland, and 
oversweeping the black pines of Ger- 
many, and the jutting shores of Scandi- 
navia, and embodying in itself all way- 
side sounds, even to the rude shouts of 
the brazen-throated Cimbri, so modified, 
multiplied, resonant in a thousand Runic 
echoes, it rushed abroad like a blast 
into Britain.’ 

Of her rhythmic creed, her theory of 
longs and shorts, wherein she has been 
suspected heterodox, let the following 
bit of enthusiasm explain — the tribute 
to the ‘morning-star’ of English poetry, 
so aptly introduces the discussion, and 
so entirely coheres with it, that we 
make no scruples in including it as part 
of the extract : 

* Nothing is too high for him (Chaucer) 
to touch with a thought, nothing too low 
to dower with an affection. . . . Child- 
like, too, his tears and smiles lie at the 
edge of his eyes, and he is one proof 
more among the many that the deepest 
pathos and the quickest gayeties hide 
together in the same nature. He is too 
wakeful and curious to lose the stirring 
of a leaf, yet not too wide awake to see 
visions of green and white ladies between 
the branches; and a fair house of fame, 
and a noble court of love, are built and 
holden in the winking of his eyelashes.’ 
.... ‘Not one of the ‘Queen Anne’s 
Men,’ measuring out tuneful breath upon 
their fingers, like ribbons for top-knots, 
did know the art of versification as the 
old rude Chaucer knew it... . Grant 
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that he counted no verses on his fin- 
gers: grant that he never disciplined his 
highest thoughts to walk up and down 
in a paddock —ten paces and a turn: 
grant that his singing is not after the 
likeness of their sing-song: but there 
end your admissions Chaucer 
wrote by quantity, just as Homer did 
before him, just as Goethe did after him, 
just as all poets must. Rules differ, 
principles are identical. All rhythm 
presupposes quantity. Organ-pipe or 
harp the musician plays by time ; Greek 
or English, Chaucer or Pope, the poet 
sings by time. What is this accent but 
a stroke, an emphasis, with a succes- 
sive pause to make complete the time? 
And what is the difference between this 
accent and quantity, but the difference 
between a harp-note and an organ-note— 
otherwise quantity expressed in different 
ways? It is as easy for matter to sub- 
sist out of space as music out of time.’ 

At a later page, when she has reach- 
ed the years succeeding the ‘Great and 
glorious Revolution,’ we have a second 
digression, with this for its subject. <A 
completely’ new phase has occurred in 
the mode of poetry, and she is asking 
herself what it is: 

‘In what did the change consist ? 
Practically and partially in the idol-wor- 
ship of rhyme. Among the elder poets 
the rhyme was only a felicitous adjunct, 
a musical accompaniment, the tinkling of 
a cymbal through the choral harmonies. 
You heard it across the changes of the 
pause, as an undertone of the chaunt, 
marking the time with an audible indis- 
tinctness, and catching occasionally and 
reflecting the full light of the emphasis 
of the sense in mutual elucidation. But 
the new practice endeavored to identify, 
in all possible cases, the rhyme, and 
what may be called the sentimental em- 
phasis ; se@uring the latter to the tenth 
rhyming syllable, and so dishonoring 
the emphasis of the sentiment into the 
base one of the marking of the time. 
And not only by this unnatural provi- 
sion did the emphasis minister to the 
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rhyme, but the pause didit also. ‘Away 
with all pauses,’ said the reformers, 
‘except the legitimate pause at the 
tenth rhyming syllable. O rhyme, 
live for ever! Rhyme alone take the 
incense from our altars! tinkling cym- 
bals alone be our music!’ And so 
arose, in dread insignificance, the Heart 
and import men.’ 

There is a certain great period in the 
history of our mother country of which 
every body has heard much. Kingsley, 
Dixon, Froude, have chanted the pzans of 
its political glory; Hazlitt, Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, have exalted its literary merit. 
Is the reader tired thereof? No? Then 
we will quote once again, and stop: 

‘O thou days of Elizabeth! . . . Nev- 
er since the first nightingale brake voice 
in Eden, arose such a jubilee-concert ; 
never before or since has such a crowd 
of true poets uttered true poetic speéch 
in one day. Not in England, evermore! 
Not in Greece, that we know. Not in 
Rome, by what we know. Talk of their 
Augustan era — we will not talk of it, 
lest we desecrate our own of Elizabeth. 
The latter was rightly prefigured by our 
figure of the chorus of moons. It was, 
besides, the milky-way of poetry ; it was 
the miracle-age of poetical history. We 
may fancy that the master-souls of 
Shakspeare and Spenser, breathing, stir- 
ring, in divine emotion, shot vibratory 
life through other souls in electric asso- 
ciation ; we may hear, in fancy, one 
wind moving every leaf in a forest, one 
voice responded to by a thousand rock- 
echoes. Why, a common man, walking 
through *he earth in those days, grew a 
poet by position — even as a child’s 
shadow, caSt upon a mountain-slope, is 
dilated to the aspect of a giant.’ 

TH® most conspicuous and perhaps 
the preéminent merit of this volume lies 
in the healthful and, shall we say, new 
view in which literature is considered. 
This, even more than the elasticity and 
exuberance of her style, has lifted it 
high up above the level of its class. 
The poets are adjudged, not on their 
special claims as singers or mere artists, 
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but for what they have done for the 
race, as teachers of art, as guides, as 
helpful friends in the thick life-struggle. 
Not that any such purpose is openly 
avowed; not, even, that the authoress 
had any such special design. But a 
tacit agreement, a right feeling, that, in 
no other sense, was the work which 
themselves have accomplished a good 
work, or a useful work, stamps all her 
verdicts, and gives them the impress of 
law. It is a source’of regret that such 
a belief is not more general among liter- 
ary critics. Consult any one of the 
countless books on British or universal 
literature, and it will be found that the 
criteria of judgment is present popular- 
ity, or the amusement which the writers 
may yet afford, or that they were con- 
cerned in great events not as directly 
influential by their published words, 
but relatively by virtue of date. ‘Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopeedia’ is the embodiment 
of this way of thinking. The jugglery 
of juxtaposition is almost as successful 
as that of intellectual vigor. If some- 
body knew Johnson, or was an acquaint- 
ance of Gray’s, or corresponded with 
Cowper, or even lived in the Elizabethan 
epoch, he must be crowded into the col- 
umns, and numbered with the ‘ white- 
robed’ throng. As if literature were 
amenable to the same laws which fetter 
society ! — as direct a tinker at his milk- 
pan! As if, indeed, it were a profession 
with no sublimer aims than go to the 
filling up of pantry and larder! The pre- 
valent notions of literature, which are 
dinned into the ears of college students, 
and ‘ young ladies of the graduating- 
class,’ are, as we opine, wholly false, 
corrupting, dangerous ; good enough 
for the Homes and Blairs, for the Ches- 
terfields and the Georges of the past, 
but inappropriate, poisonous, in the 
new facts of to-day. There is an im- 
perative need of a novum organum in 
criticism, of a Caliph Omar for the libra- 
ries and catalogues. 

If these books and book-wrights agree 
not with the law of humanity, sense, 
practical usefulness, suggestive of duty, — 
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pure ideals, bringing balm to the broken 
heart or the weary soul, let them be ex- 
purgated, given up to the bakers to heat 
ovens, to the trunk-makers, or the paper- 
manufactories, any way that they shall 
do some useful thingin their generation. 
Carlyle’s letter to Allibone is one of the 
wisest of the century. 

There are men in the pantheon of au- 
thors, whose justification rests in that 
law of the mythical Lycurgus, that the 
useless and besotted should be exhibited 
to the Spartan youth, to warn by their 
examples. If Harlequin, or the mask- 
ers who seem to have stolen his robes, 
could be well caged, or properly be 
got rid of, the public, the students, 
thinkers of the present and the future, 
would not grumble at the punishment. 

Concerning the great leaders of Eng- 
lish poetry, the opinions of Mrs. Brown- 
ing are mostly those of the century — 
differing only in respect to the far-off 
pioneers, whose faith serves for eye- 
sight; and all of us are willingly gov- 
erned by our prejudices. It is in the 
concreteness, the condensation of her 
sentences, the swift audacities of ex- 
pression, that she shines with a lustre 
all her own. Naturally, excess of light 
may lead to darkness. We had, indeed, 
treasured up a half-dozen phrases to 
Jaunch our critical thunderbolt at — 
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the ‘ pong-by-pong-cock, with a dolphin 
color,’ especially arousing our ire. But 
we forbear. Mrs. Browning saw deeper 
and farther than most eyes. To her 
mobile imagination a pong could have 
color, and a dolphin color too; even as 
the Scandinavian Scald, in his quick 
vision and superhuman sense, heard the 
grass grow in the fields, and the fleece 
on the backs of the sheep. 

And now as we close the volume, 
and our poor words of welcome, taking 
a sad farewell of the last page that will 
come to us from that poetess, we can 
only urge the reader to buy it! The 
publisher has not sent us a copy, so we 
can speak freely and honestly. Buy it, 
place it in the right-hand niche of your 
shelf, keep it close to your hand; and 
when you are wearied with the com- 
mentators, when the mole-eyed wisdom 
of Kames, and the madness of Blair, 
and the keen but mortal Campbell 
dull on you—when even the poets 
themselves pall on your vision, and the 
words slip through your brain, leaving 
no shadow, take down this book and 
read it in the light and fragrance of pur- 
ple eve-tide, and you shall find it a fit 
companion to Sidney’s deathless ‘de- 
fence ;’ rich in right criticism, clear-see- 
ing loving enthusiasm, and breathing 
ripely of the aroma of Parnassus. 


‘YOU’VE GIVEN ME JEWELS, FATHER.’ 


You've given me jewels, Faraer — 
I’ve cast them idly by! 

You ’ve laden me with gorgeous robes — 

- They ’re gone without a sigh : 

And I have flown in fashion’s dance, 
And gaily flitted on — 

But my heart was discontented, 
It would weary on a throne! 







































Nicur was closing in, and dusky sha- 
dows dimmed the richness of the splen- 
did rooms, in which I waited for the 
queen of the ball. First the golden 
flakes and gleams along the carved 
mouldings and cornices, glimmered and 
died out ; then the brilliant stuffs of the 
furniture faded into plainness, and its 
strange fanciful shapes receded to gro- 
tesque figures, crouching in the spacious 
corners ; the pictures on the walls grew 
vague and faint, and lost the glory of 
gilded frames and pendent tassels; the 
dark-polished oaken doors and wainscot- 
ing reflected black shadows ; the rich 
confusion of wreaths upon the carpet 
ceased to have form or color, and be- 
came a mass of dusky tints; and the 
glowing hues and Oriental arabesques 
of the curtains before the great arched 
windows, with their gorgeous fringes of 
bullion and silk, paled and faded last. 
The intoxicating perfume from a stand 
of fragrant exotics, and the hoarse 
scream of the paroquet, as he twisted 
and fluttered against the swinging wires 
of his cage, were the only familiar things 
left from the dream of enchantment that 
fled with the setting sun. I seemed in- 
closed in the cold and gloomy depths of 
a prison, sitting in darkness, and weigh- 
ed down under the pressure of some 
crushing grief. For the first time since 
I had known Lucia, I seemed beyond. 
the magnetism of her presence, able to 
think freely and judge coolly, and meet 
reason and reality face to face. I knew 
the fit of cynicism was momentary, the 
calm of philosophy transient, and ow- 
ing solely to her absence from her favor- 
ite haunt, and the unusual chill and 
darkness of the brilliant, luxurious cage, 
where she loved to sport, and sing and 
sun herself like a bird, till one left his 
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heart behind in leaving the threshold of 
this earthly paradise. Cold, desolate, 
dim .and vacant, and bereaved of her 
who was its life, I seemed to breathe in 
it a new air, and gain release from the 
thraldom in which it had held my senses. 
Not that I wished to find her less beau- 
tiful or less dear, but I liked to look 
backjas in the dizzy dream of many 
past,weeks I could never pause to do— 
and slowly recall the sweet memories 
they held. Naturally I am of calm 
and deliberate temperament, but for 
months my mind had been in a fever, 
and my heart in a fire. I was breath- 
less, restless, eager, mad; as one who 
runs a desperate race for a desperate 
stake, to win all of earthly happiness in 
one prize, or perish in the losing. 

I was glad to breathe instead of pant- 
ing ; to think, instead of feeling; to 
lose for a moment the sense of that 
eternal thick throbbing of my heart, 
and beating in my pulse, that always 
came upon me in that very room, and 
made me too dizzy to see or feel more 
than her presence, lighting my darkness 
as the sun the world. Hours of the 
quict evening passed by swiftly, while I 
mused, absorbed in thoughts of this. 

I knew she would soon enter, radiant- 
ly fair, and bewitch me with every word 
she spoke, and every movement she 
made. I knew she would bring with 
her the lost prestige of the beautiful 
room — its light, and warmth, and 
glory—that she would touch the crowd- 
ed tips of the lustres with a little fiery 
wand, and set them all ablaze with 
brightness, turn the silvery wheel of the 
register, and load the chilly air with its 
southern temperature ; that she would 
fill the vases with odorous bouquets, 
shake down the rich draperies, and ar- 
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range the furniture in picturesque ef- 
fects, then, after reflecting her lovely 
face and form in the shining mirror, 
take up her little tinkling guitar, and 
wile the very heart from my bosom with 
her witch’s lips; and I listened already 
for the light foot-fall that heralded her 
entrance, but my pulse beat no quicker, 
she was not coming yet. 

I mused over the brief history of our 
acquaintance — recalled how, being in 
her native land on a business tour, I 
had been selected as a person of well- 
known character, and a distant connec- 
tion of her own, to take charge of the 
little Spaniard coming to visit her dead 
father’s American relatives, and his na- 
tive land. Accepting the important trust 
with the grave dignity of my thirty 


years, could I have dreamed that a crea- ° 


ture so slender, so fragile, so wayward 
and volatile, whose waist I could span 
and weight I could lift with one hand — 
who relied on my protection with the 
entire faithwof a child, and watched like 
a child the changes of my moods, to re- 
flect them in her own, could I have 
foreseen that my strong will would have 
been moulded into plastic submission 
by such little careless hands, or my 
hoarded heart have gone into such ca- 
pricious keeping ? 

On that sea-voyage— where does a 
pretty woman ever look so pretty, as 
when, the central object of the vast mo- 
notonous picture, you turn from heay- 
ing mountains of surge, from illimitable 
spaces of blue sky, and dreary wastes 
of fathomless green water, specked with 
far-off sails, to the beautiful placid face 
at your side, that makes home any- 
where? Relying on the sense of. pro- 
tection in your presence, she feels but 
cannot analyze ; in vain for her the bil- 
lows swell or sink, the sprays dash, or 
the winds prevail; her heart is anchor- 
ed and at rest. My little charge used to 
draw her gray serge mantle over her 
graceful head, and hold it tight with one 
jewelled hand, while the other clung 
forever to my arm, as we paced up and 
down the deck for hours, and talked, or 
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looked —she at the wonderful sea, an 
exhaustless novelty to her; I at a thing 
as changeful, strange, and beautiful, 
that filled my horizon more than sea or 
sky. 

Sometimes she would softly murmur 
over some Spanish verses to herself, and 
falling into a rapt abstraction, seem for- 
getful of my very existence, and then it 
was delightful to watch the play of her 
delicate mobile features, the shifting 
light of her eyes, or the long sweep of 
their black lashes upon her waxen cheek. 
Sometimes she was repellent, dignified, 
and cold, all Spanish reserve and hau- 
teur, her arched lip and haughty brow, 
instinct’ with pride, and superb with 
scorn, without any visible reason ; again 
she was gentle, amiable, winning; ca- 
ressing and playful as a kitten; careful 
of my comfort, jealous of my attention, 
happy and satisfied in my society. 
Then she became witty, amusing, bril- 
liant, her radiant face sparkling with 
mischievous fun, she would sing gay 
catches, and troll out comic songs, for- 
bidden in her convent school, and revel 
in the innocent disobedience, and laugh 
and chatter, like a tinkling little silver 
bell ; suddenly dropping down at last, 
into a mood of the profoundest and most 
painful melancholy, which seemed her 
normal condition of all. Only then I 
found how she had wound herself into 
my heart-strings ; and that witching and 
winning as she was in mirth, in grief 
she was deeply dear. Only then I dared 
not watch her, for her black-fringed eyes 
swept the horizon wistfully sometimes, 
but oftener turned a lingering look on 
me. For my life I dared not read them, 
dared not ask her the sorrow that touch- 
ed her soft lips, and brooded in her black 
eyes; but her voice was never out of my 
ears, and the pressure of her light hand 
never gone from my arm, or her face and 
figure from my sight, after she had 
left me — all that long voyage, when I 
dreamed delicious dreams by day, and 
tossed wakeful on my narrow bed at 
night. 

Once there rose a storm, a dreadful 
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“ 
tempest, that drove us at its mercy 
through the sea, and nearly wrecked us 
on an unknown shore. Ah! I cannot 
forget that even as her trembling fingers 
told the carved beads of her rosary, they 
were pressed into mine, and that her 
clasp on the holy crucifix was not more 
firm than on my protecting arm. Oh! 
she prayed many times to the Virgin, 
and only once to me, yet I thought her 
voice was sweetest when she spoke my 
name, her eyes most liquid and loving 
when she raised them to my face; and 
I dare not think what sweet foreign 
words she said in that supreme moment 
of peril when the waves broke over us, 
and death wasvery near! Only I know 
that though now I listen to her voice, 
and meet her eyes every day, and never 
hear those tones, or see that look again ; 
though she is often proud and cold to 
me, distant or ‘reserved or sad — in all 
her varying moods, never so beautiful or 
kind as then—yet I know, and I remem- 
ber well, that her trembling form was 
shielded in my arms, that her shudder- 
ing eyes were shut against my shoulder, 
that her long hair swept across my face, 
and her fragrant breath touched my 
cheek, as she sighed and sobbed her 
prayers to Heaven and tome. It might 
have been in a paroxysm of terror and 
déspair that she clung about my neck 
with her soft arms, fondled my hand in 
hers, and covered it with kisses from 
her velvet lips; but she made that hour 
of death so sweet that I find life duller 
since. Hark! she is coming! for the 
door is opening; no, only a servant, to 
perform the offices I have been dream- 
ing she would do. Away with dream- 
ing! for now there is a bustle and flut- 
ter pervading the house, a running, and 
whispering, and hurrying, a flying up 
and down stairs, a tread of light feet in 
the chambers ubove, a rustling of dress- 
es, a delivering of orders, a smell of 
ironing, mingled with the odors of the 
Lubin’s perfumes and fresh bouquets, 
the whir of a sewing-machine, finishing 
the finery of a belated belle, and now a 
rolling of wheels and a clamor of voices, 
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for the carriages are come, and it is ten 
o'clock, and not one of my five cousins 
is dressed or ready for that fancy ball! 

They must have shown the attendant 
beaux into some other room, for they 
leave me at peace in this, and I only 
know by the throbbing of my heart 
when Lucia enters, noiselessly, and 
stands behind me, waiting to be recog- 
nized. 

I must turn about, very quietly and 
gravely, and keep my dignity, careful 
not to be betrayed into any of those ex- 
pressions of romantic adoration which 
rise naturally to my lips; but it is hard 
to see unmoved so radiant an apparition 
as this that twinkles on my sight. 
Heaven knows if the costume she wears 
is the work of her own fantastic fancy, 
or a real dress that she has copied from 
something in her native land. Her 
black hair is braided with silver coins, 
and wound and tied about her head with 
silver cords and tassels, beneath the lace 
mantilla that half-conceals the great sil- 
ver comb, with its pendent ornaments, 
and her rounded, bare shoulders. Her 
black velvet bodice is laced with silver 
cords too, her tiny satin slippers are 
embroidered with the same, and a pair 
of silver bands, with rows of little tink- 
ling bells, are fastened upon her ankles. 
Her short, full skirts are of silk, striped 
in motley colors, and a gay sash, fringed 
with silver, hangs heavily from her 
round waist; she shakes her rattling 
castanets, and clinks her jingling bells, 
like a dancing-girl, and perhaps intends 
to personate that character; but no 
dancing-girl ever possessed jewels so 
rare and costly as the heap of diamond 
trinkets she has brought in her two 
hands, and pours upon the table, with 
no girlish pleasure, but that fixed rebel- 
lious look in her face that I have seen 
there once or twice before. Neither of 
us speak; I am too busy admiring and 
trying to hide the expression of my ad- 
miration, and she coquets with a paint- 
ed feather-fan, and stands partly screen- 
ed behind the little table, her glowing 
cheeks and bright eyes half-hidden by 
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the gaudy plumage she holds before 
them, watching me narrowly for some 
token of approval or dislike, and wholly 
unsuspicious of the tumult in my 
thoughts preventing such response. 
Fresh and fair, her image, as she thus 
stands, rises in my memory, after years 
of loneliness and pain, but even had I 
known as I feared them, how could I 
have helped but love her innocent beau- 
ty ? 

Even as I gazed, a change passed over 
her sparkling, blushing face, the old 
look of hopeless sadness came back into 
her eyes; pale, patient, and sweetly 
mournful as the pictured Madonna above 
her head, she stood silently before me. 
That look chilled me, like the air of the 
room before she entered it, and brought 
the same cold shadow of grief and deso- 
lation upon her loveliness, 

‘You look sad, Lucia, in your pretty 
dress.’ 

‘It is that I wear it for the last time, 
Carlos. Soon I shall go—see!’ she 
showed a foreign letter crumpled in her 
hand, ‘this demands my return. You 
will forget Lucia; our happy days shall 
be no more remembered.’ 

I strode across the room, and stood 
beside her, terribly agitated by this sud- 
den awakening from my blissful dream ; 
but compelling myself to calmness, that 
I might comfort her with assurances 
that she need not, could not leave us 
yet, that an escort back to Spain was 
not soon or easily found, that we were 
not prepared to part with her for many 
months to come, and that the unreason- 
able person or persons who thus recall- 
ed her must be prepared to suffer the 
penalty of such folly in a long period of 
vain expectation. 

* Who dares—who has the right thus 
to command your return?’ I demanded 
“again and again, each time with a fainter 
voice and deeper sinking of the heart, 
for it was hopeless to expect a reply ; 
she only clung with both hands to the 
table, trembling violently, and would 
not turn to answer or look at me. A 
few tears fell down upon the diamonds, 
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and were lost among them, sparkling 
scarcely less than they. Trying to di- 
vert her thoughts, I lifted the jewels 
from their resting-place, and would have 
adorned her with them, but she shud- 
dered and shrank away in an agony I 
could not understand. ‘Not of you, 
Carlos; never from you,’ was her cry. 
‘Do not touch thosebaubles ; let them lie.’ 

I would have remonstrated, scolding 
gravely after my usual custom when 
she was suffering under these paroxysms 
of nervous distress, and was rendered 
reckless or sullen thereby, little fluctua- 
tions of temper not unusual with her, 
but charming to me because they were 
as easily manageable by a trifling appli- 
cation of cool sense or raillery as a jet 
of fire by a steady pouring stream of 
water. Her. impulsive, impetuous na- 
ture yielded then so gently and so natu- 
rally to mine, graver, calmer, more tem- 
perate, as befitted my northern nativity 
and maturer years —it was so sweet to 
feel in these darker hours of her life, 
when her childish gayety was lost in 
causeless gloom, her beautiful eyes 
‘drenched with tears, her fiery soul 
aroused in fierce rebellion against some 
secret or imaginary sorrow, I could not 
comprehend, that I alone possessed the 
power to comfort and control her, to 
bring solace, rest, and peace, and charm 
her back to her natural lovely self once 
more. But for once it seemed my sor- 
cery failed, my arts were powerless, she 
only answered with a burst of passion- 
ate weeping, and a prayer I could not 
neglect or deny. ‘Leave me, only leave 
me; let me be alone.’ 

So I went away into the conservatory, 
to break a spray of lemon or orange- 
flowers, to find a pale cape jessamine or 
a sweet rich lily, to perfume the scent- 
less, showy bouquet that some one of her 
numerous admirers had sent, and did 
not return till the rest had assembled in 
the hall. 

As the oldest, the gravest, the earliest 
to assume that charge, among her many 
cousins, Lucia fell to me, and leaving 
my dressing-room at the ball, I found 
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her fluttering like a gaudy butterfly in 
the corridor, sparkling with diamonds, 
shining with silver, impatiently waiting 
for me to conduct her to the glories be- 
low. No need to sigh and sorrow for 
this pretty child, whose black eyes 
flashed brightly behind her velvet mask, 
whose painted fan kept time to the swift 
delirious music that floated up from the 
ball-room! Sad might be her day, but 
its last beam had faded ; brief the night, 
gput her soul seemed filled with its deli- 
cious intoxication, and none were gayer 
or more glad than she. With that quick 
change from grief to joy, which only 
these southern natures know, she had 
thrown aside the heavy care that cum- 
bered her spirit, and given it for this 
hour at least a happy holiday. Cling- 
ing to my arm, as if she feared to lose 
its staid support, I led her down the 
wide staircase, and into the glare of the 
great chandeliers. The lights, the mu- 
sic, the scent of the flowers, scattered 
profusely about the rooms, the brilliant 
crowd whirling dizzily through its 
length, clustering in the corners, or 
moving in slow streams from door to 
door, I recall as plainly now as on that 
last night in which I sought such festal 
scenes. Sounds and sights and scents 
like these are what I most avoid; they 
sicken me with a sense of pain and 
weariness impossible to be borne — the 
dull reflection from years of sharp suf- 
fering and conquest hardly won. 

My little partner whirled me through 
half-a-dozen dances, without giving me 
a moment to breathe or rest, or others 
an opportunity to approach her. I could 
not understand the mad mood that had 
seized her, but bore it philosophically, 
like all her caprices, satisfied that at 
least she preferred instead of shunning 
my companionship. When we paused 
at last, the light mask that hid her face 
was disarranged, and I could see what 
a feverish color burned on her cheek, 
what a hot light glittered in her eyes, 
how firm and hard were the crimson 
curves of her lips, quivering with a ner- 

vous tremor, like the tiny hand I held. 
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Some one just then came to claim her, 
before I could speak, to urge an expla- 
nation of her factitious gayety; and a 
tall gipsy fortune-teller, throwing back 
her scarlet hood, accosted me in a teas- 
ing, saucy way, and stepped into the 
place Lucia had left, at my side. 

‘You look after the Spanish beauty ; 
do you regret her?’ she pertly asked. 

‘Very much,’ said I, answering at 
random ; and little disposed to endure 
annoyance from idle coquetry, or flip- 
pant bantering, 

‘Do you love her ?’ 

‘Certainly. Iam her cousin.’ 

‘And she ?’ 

‘She trusts me, thank Gop.’ 

The gipsy seemed to reflect my seri- 
ous mood; her tone had lost its light- 
ness, her manner its levity, before she 
spoke next. 

‘Would you ever trust her again, I 
wonder, if you knew what I know now ?’ 

‘What do you know ?’ 

‘Will you let me tell your fortune?’ 

I had half withdrawn my hand, deter- 
mined neither in jest or earnest to en- 
courage converse so distasteful, but the 
tall prophetess, stooping suddenly over 
it, had gazed an instant into the palm 
before I could prevent her. 

‘ There is trouble in the lines,’ said she, 
raising her head boldly; ‘sorrow, and 
loneliness, and regret. Disappointment 
is coming, and grief will come. Look, 
and see!’ 

Following her gesture, I saw Lucia 
standing opposite us under the broad 
blaze of the central chandelier, sur- 
rounded by a group of admiring gentle- 
men, to whose compliments she listen- 
ed, silent and stately, in her glittering 
dress ; as she twirled her gorgeous fan, 
or tapped the scarlet heels of her slip- 
pers on the floor, impatient for the danc- 
ing to commence. A tall, dark figttre, 
in the costume of a Spanish cavalier, was 
slowly making his way towards her 
through the crowd; having reached the 
station he desired, he remained waiting 
patiently behind her till her fan slipped 

from her fingers, when he lifted it with 
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stately grace, and, leaving it in her hand 
with a courteous bow, stooped over that 
hand and touched it to his lips with a 
few low words of gallantry or apology. 
Without a motion or gesture in answer, 
she sank down quietly where she stood, 
in a fainting fit; the Spaniard raised her 
in his arms, the astonished spectators 
fell back, there was a cry for water and 
air, a momentary hurry and bustle, but 
before I had succeeded in crossing the 
crowded room towards them, the group 
had disappeared like the phantasmago- 
ria of a magic lantern. I searched for 
them vainly through several adjoining 
rooms, and when I returned to the seat 
where [ had left the gipsy, she also had 
vanished, and I was left alone. 

I hurried out into the open air, feeling 
that I should stifle remaining longer in 
that perfumed atmosphere of falsehood 
and deceit. Used as I had grown to the 
caprices of my beautiful charge, it was 
impossible not to find in her late de- 
meanor something strange and serious, 
deserving a harsher name. It .resem- 
bled too closely the wile of an artful and 
unscrupulous coquette to secure a new 
lover, or the instinctive confession of a 
guilty heart and conscience, that could 
not calmly confront an old one. In any 
case my idol was shattered, its temple 
broken, my dream of happiness destroy- 
ed; and no vision of the future, no me- 
mory of the past, could replace them 
for ever. Raging against Lucia, her 
lovers, myself, the world, whose follow- 
ers and dupes we were all, I paced up 
and down among the lonely alleys of the 
deserted garden in a wild confusion of 
thought. 

Chill and damp a8 were those dim 
arcades, 1 was not alone among them ; 
two figures, indistinctly seen through 
the gloom, were moving slowly on be- 
fore me, as I turned into the central 
walk, and I fancied I recognized one at 
least in spite of darkness and of mist. 
Both were speaking earnestly; one was 
passionately weeping, and my heart was 
softened by her tears as if they were 
shed for me. I could not tell if the 
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broken words she uttered in her sweet 
voice were in her own language or ne, 
or if her companion was the masked 
figure who had borne her out of the 
ball-room. I cared little for his preten- 
sions or his conduct now; if she was in 
distress and sorrow, it was my right to 
share it, by virtue of the love which 
would have given” my blood drop by 
drop for those despairing tears. Well 
might he speak kindly and consolingly, 
whoever he might be! but I did not 
stay to listen to his words, a dark 
archway, lined with thick shrubbery, 
opened at my right hand, and I follow- 
ed it to the house. 

An hour later, when I reéntered the 
ball-room, the Spaniard, still disguised, 
was flirting over a tea-rose in the em- 
brasure of a window, with my cousin 
Ellen Warren, remarkable for a Greek 
dress of which there are at least twenty 
counterparts at every ‘bal masqué.’ 
They were speaking Spanish, of which 
Ellen had a smattering, and the stranger 
was quoting verses from Lope di Vega 
or some other standard poet, as he ar- 
ranged the blossom in her bouquet. His 
voice might be sweet, his accent musi- 
cal, but a strange pain seized my heart 
as I listened in passing by, with a fierce 
unreasoning anger such as I had never 
felt before. After he had gone, I stroll- 
ed up to my cousin, and admiring the 
improvement in her flowers, asked who 
had effected it. 

Ellen’s blue eyes dilated with wonder. 

‘Why, Gilbert Lyon, of course, isn’t 
it? didn’t you recognize him? Why, 
he knew you at once, in spite of your 
priest's dress, at least he asked me if it 
were not you. He speaks Spanish beau- 
tifully, and acts the character to perfec- 
tion, doesn’t he? They say Lucia faint- 
ed at sight of him, I suppose he looks 
like , 

Like whom? Why had I no strength 
to ask when she faltered and hesitated ? 
A waltzing couple eddied against us, 
and threw us widely apart. Some one 
led Ellen away ; the room was empty to 
me since Lucia had left it. I went out 
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again, heavy-hearted. The air blew cool 
through a French door, opening upon a 
piazza, dimly visible by lamp and star- 
light, and shrouded in vines. I sought 
its quiet shelter, with a sense of relief 
and repose. The music from the danc- 
ing-room stole out softly, sadly, regret- 
fully; a solitary figuse, crouched in a 
distant shadowy corner against the ba- 
lustrade, neither moved nor heeded me, 
though I watched it intently. I was 
alone, as the gipsy had declared I should 
be, not only for the moment but all my 
life. 

What evil spirit brought that slender 
soothsayer here? for she appeared sud- 
denly beside me, as the most evil one 
of all is said to appear when casually 
spoken or thought of, and mockingly 
whispered in my ear the old verse: 

‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 


Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.’ 


‘Hackneyed!’ I retorted, turning, 
but she was gone, and I could only me- 
ditate upon the mischievous hint she 
left behind her. I had loved Lucia so 
deeply, studied her character so faithful- 
ly and long, watching every thought of 
her innocent mind, every beat of her 
pure heart, that I had never dreamed of 
finding a rival in her affection, more 
than of giving her one in my own de- 
voted love. But if such a chance had 
arisen 

I lingered long alone with my own 
thoughts, weary of the frivolity and 
glitter of the masquerade, and dreading 
to return to it. There was something 
at my heart that gave me no rest, till I 
could speak to Lucia. Why should I 
delay longer, when, every day and hour, 
we expected the final summons home 
that should call her back to her Spanish 
relatives, and away from us? True, I 
might accompany her on her home- 
ward voyage, but only as my promised 
wife 

Just then she glided past me, pale 
and phantom-like as a ghost, the same 
dark figure I had watched so long 
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crouched in the corner of the balcony, 
but had never dreamed was hers, the 
queen of song and gayety; and evena 
moment later could not have recognized 
in the radiant creature, to which she 
seemed suddenly transformed before she 
replaced her mask, and reached the glare 
of the lighted rooms. Many gentlemen 
crowded around her on her return; the 
tall cavalier came last, but it was his 
hand she accepted first for the dance, 
his service she permitted as his right, 
his arm upon which she leaned when 
the waltz was over. 

‘She shall not continue this game 
before my very eyes,’ I thought bitter- 
ly; and I went boldly up to her, and 
offered my arm, as if we had been en- 
gaged for the waltz that was playing. 
She hesitated, avoiding my eyes; and 
as the Spaniard looked at me haughtily, 
said something to him in a low voice 
that sent him quietly away, and left us 
alone. I felt her heart beating under 
my hand, her fingers trembling in mine ; 
and when we paused, drew her towards 
the open door by which she had entered. 

‘Oh! no,’ she pleaded, ‘not there, 
Carlos, I must return to him.’ 

‘To whom must you return, Lucia?’ 
I inquired, as calmly as I could. ‘Are 
you engaged to dance?’ 

‘No, no, but I must leave you.’ 

‘You must not leave me,’ I insisted. 
‘Am I nothing to you, then, that you 
should forsake me for this acquaintance 
of a night? Have 1 no claim, beside the 
brief and transitory one of a stranger ? 
or is he something more, and have you 
deceived me all this happy time ? What 
can he be to you otherwise, that renders 
my right valueless, my request unavail- 
ing in your eyes, so suddenly and 
strangely? Come, make your confes- 
sion, Lucia; tell me wherein you have 
been wrong, and I will absolve you. It 
is not the first time that you have tried 
and trusted me. My dress is a priest’s, 
but my heart is full of love —the love 
of you. Confess, dear little child, con- 
fess !’ 

I had drawn her out upon the balco- 
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ny, a lone and silent place, lighted by 
three faint glimmering globes, whose 
rays were dimmed by the white star- 
beams, and the lustre of the newly- 
risen moon falling obliquely across the 
floor. From within came softly the 
sound of music and the tread of danc- 
ing feet, the hum and bustle of the 
crowd; before us lay the green turf and 
gravelled walks of the garden, its ter- 
raced banks, and dim arcades, and silver- 
falling fountain, deserted and gloomy, 
under the chilly autumn sky. A flight 
of marble steps led up from the white 
‘pavement, to a temple-like vestibule in 
which swung a glittering chandelier. 
The scene was like enchantment, and I 
fancied its influence had fallen on us 
who gazed upon it, wretched and apart, 
fearing to speak and break the silence 
that brooded over us like a spell. 

My companion drew her mantle more 
closely about her, letting its heavy folds 
veil her figure from head to foot, and 
stood beside me motionless and speech- 
less as a statue. She had removed her 
mask to breathe the night air more free- 
ly, and her face showed deadly pale 
against the dark pillar by which she 
leaned, and under the shade of her be- 
witching black lace drapery. The deep 
stillness that lay around us was undis- 
turbed, except by the rustling leaves, 
the murmur of the water. I could hear 
her heart beating, but not the music of 
her voice. 

‘And you will not answer me, Lucia?’ 
I said, at length; ‘you will not tell me 
why we must be so cold and so estrang- 
ed, you will not sweep away this shadow 
that lies between us, when you can do 
so with a word? Speak, I entreat you! 
I can bear suspense no longer, better the 
worst certainty that can befall us. Do 
not hesitate, have no fear of me what- 
ever happens, I can never be harsh or 
cold to you.’ 

‘I have fear only of myself,’ she an- 
swered. 

‘Cast it away for ever, then, if that 
be all, and confess what I desire to hear. 
Say that you sought to test my patience 
by pain, that you made my heart so 
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heavy only to lighten it at last. Tell 
me that, in spite of the wide disparity 
in years, in looks, in temper, you have 
learned to love your grave mentor, and 
will forsake your southern home, and 
remain to brighten and beautify his life.’ 

‘Alas! alas! I cannot. Leave me! 
let me return!’ » 

‘Back to the stranger whose sudden 
claim has made my long service vain ? 
Back to sunny Spain again with him, 
to forget the life you lived, the love you 
found in a colder climate, and more con- 
stant heart? This, then, is the truth 
you dared not tell, the secret you could 
not speak, but could hide from me so 
easily when I thought I knew you best; 
the mystery that has saddened and baf- 
fled me so long. You were bound when 
I thought you free, weighed down by 
falsehood when I saw you sad, subtle 
and deceitful when I dreamed you inno- 
cent and true. And yet you loved me, 
or looks and words and actions have no 
language; you love menow, or I cannot 
read your sweet face truly! You love 
me, but you would sacrifice my happi- 
ness and your own; you love my coun- 
try, cold and colorless as it seems beside 
your sunny southern land; yet you 
would leave it, and return to it no more. 
O Lucia! why ?’ 

‘Because I am sold,’ she answered, 
passionately, touching with her fingers 
the diamonds that glittered on her bo- 
som, brow, and arms. ‘Do you not 
see the price? it is high enough. Yet 
no, Carlos, he could not buy a Santenas 
with these; my mother is not so poor — 
but he is of the best blood of Spain, and 
very rich: what more would you? Your 
cousins envy me the name and the man, 
they do so also in your country.’ 

*‘ But your engagement shall be broken, 
Lucia.’ 

‘Do not talk so, for the love of Gop, 
the word of a Santenas cannot be broken ; 
my mother has promised he shall marry 
me; he loves me, and will be kind to me ; 
but even were he cruel, I cannot break 
the word of my mother.’ 

‘O Lucia!’ I cried, in anguish, ‘is there 
then no hope?’ 
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‘None of the world,’ she answered, 
‘but much in heaven. Pray to the Ma- 
donna, Carlos, and she will strengthen 
your heart, and help you to forget what 
you should not remember. See this lit- 
tle crucifix, on which I have wept away 
many sins committed because of you. 
Is it, then, a light thing that my soul is 
black with ingratitud@on your account? 
Is it nothing that, every night, I must 
weep and pray upon my knees for many 
hours, before your image will leave my 
mind? Is it that you suffer and sin 
alone, when I carry to the husband of 
my promise a heart false enough to love 
another, and a tongue base enough to 
confess it?’ 

Strange fire was burning in her black 
Southern eyes, her heart beat audibly, 
and her voice was clear and high ; from 
this secluded balcony even, it might 
have penetrated to the ball-room; but I 
did not fear it. I was reckless, despair- 
ing, nearly mad. I could not speak, and 
I do not know how I lookedat her. But 
in that instant her mood changed ; with 
a low cry of love and terror, she flung 
herself into my arms, and clung there, 
desperate but happy, and for one mo- 
ment we forgot the world. The next 
pride had returned to its throne, she 
glided from my grasp colder than an ice- 
berg, and stood haughtily erect, as she 
said, in a clear but trembling voice: 

‘The wife of Sefior de Vallejo thanks 
you for all your kindness to her, and 
prays you to forgive her the dolor you 
suffer. Forget all; implore the saints 
continually ; remember love is dear, but 
pride and honor are first!’ She took 
my hand in her little hot fingers, and 
kissing it fervently, let fall a tear on it, 
the last I ever saw her shed, and was 
gone. 

She did not weep or change color when 
we met next day, as we forced ourselves 
to do, nor when Don Leon drew her lit- 
tle morning shawl over her shoulders 
with tender care, and said she was too 
pale in America, and that he must take 
her quickly back to Spain, to find her 
bloom again among the orange-trees. 
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They all smiled at this, for we knew he 
would take her as his wife, and I smil- 
ed too, for honor was dearer than all; 
but I remembered that sea-storm and 
that pleasant death, and wished, oh! 
that I had gone down with her in my 
arms, and had her safe beyond recall or 
change! ' 

I saw her, too, as a bride, the fragrant 
orange-wreaths in her braided hair, and 
on her costly dress and beautiful bo- 
som; but her black eyes drooped be- 
yond the white veil, with a lasting me- 
lancholy her husband will never charm 
from them, and the lips he kissed will 
never thrill beneath his touch; the nerve- 
less little hand he held will never be 
warm in his clasp; the heart he has 
bound to his, and fondly calls his own, 
will only beat true by help of the rosa- 
ry above it; and I, who robbed him 
— Gop help me! — of the soul that ani- 
mated his bride, I have been robbed of 
all life had to give — of love, of hope, of 
happiness, of death itself, that strikes 
the young and gay, and never comes to 
take me by the ready hand. The past 
is but a ‘rosary of regrets ;’ and ever 
and again, as a name, a look, a word, 
reminds me more freshly of its sorrow, 
my breath comes thick, my senses 
swim, I stand again upon that silent 
balcony lit by three faint lamps ; I hear, 
beyond the ball-room, music and the 
restless -feet; I see the vacant marble 
entrance, with its glittering chandelier ; 
the gleaming pavement, hued with turfy 
banks ; the dark shrubs and trees of the 
garden, half-silvered by the moon, and 
half by lamp-light ; the pale, beautiful 
face before me; the shining diamonds ; 
the slender proud figure, veiled and drap- 
ed in black. I feel again those white 
hands in my own, that rain of tears 
upon my cheek, that sweet mouth, mur- 
muring close to mine. I feel—— ah! 
you little villains, my corn! What did 
you say? ‘I did it myself?’ ‘The 
stereoscope,’ was it? and very awkward 
of me, I’m sure. If the glass is broken, 
I'll get you another.’ 

Strange! I must have been dream- 
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ing; and if I have been talking in my 
sleep, there will be the deuce to pay with 
your aunt — though heaven knows I 
never was in Spain, as sure as my name 
is Smithson Brown, and never kissed a 
black-eyed woman in my life. But as 
for blue—ah! I have seen more ro- 
mance than I ever dreamed of, or your 
aunt either, connected with blue eyes. 
What do you say? ‘Aunt’s are gray.’ 
So they are, and very sharp too; and 
your old uncle has been talking non- 
sense; don’t remember it against him. 
Here, take away the stereoscope, my 
dears, and the pictures that I fell asleep 
over, after they had put so much folly 
into my old head. Put away the Span- 
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ish Girl, and Dressing for the Ball, and 
that foolish Moon-lit Balcony, and the 
Sea-Scene, and the Ball-Room, and Mr. 
Forrest as ‘Hamlet,’ and the Refusal, 
and the Young Lady with the Fan, and 
the other on an ottoman. Put the Bride 
at the bottom of the box, and the Bride- 
groom out of my sight; and that fine 
view of Madrid also, and the picture of 
a parlor; and heaven forbid my seeing 
again the Nice Young Man, or the Pair 
of Lovers. I believe that was what did 
the mischief, after all. 

There, put them all away, children; 
and never tell your aunt what nonsense 
your uncle talked in his sleep, after see- 
ing your stereoscope. 


PERFECT LOVE. 


; . Tuey love, 
As sinless seraphims love Gop and heaven ; 
Or as the sun-beam loves the blushing rose, 
Warm nestled in its fragrant breast; or as 
The light-winged breezes love the placid stream, 
Kissing its limpid waters all day long. 
Their love is pure and perfect, as our dream 
Of yonder home, whose streets of fretted gold 
We sometimes think we see with eyes of faith; 
Ay, it is holy as the love of Curist, 
Who grieved, and wept, and prayed for those He loved, 
And died, that they might live. They, too, would die, 
One for the other, if such priceless boon 
As human life might augment happiness. 
They live for one another, and each breath 
They draw is drunk in from the other's lips ; 
Their hearts are knit together, and the tie 
Is firm as though both souls were joined in one. 
Together they must live, together die, 
Or life will be to each a weary blank, 
A chaos of a dark despair. 
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OPERATIC RECOLLECTIONS. 


OPERA IN PARIS DURING THE THIRTY YEARS ENDING 1850. 


AttHoucH we find, on examination, 
that the plastic—and, indeed, all the 
arts—were in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition in Paris during the commence- 
ment of the present century, this re- 
proach is especially applicable to music; 
and this is the more remarkable when 
we remember that French operatic mu- 
sic had, some fifty years before, gained 
the highest and most merited renown. 
But at the time we are now alluding to, 
all that was good was thrust on one side 
to favor other very moderately gifted 
composers. Music, in its higher ten- 
dency of working on the feelings through 
characteristic melodies arranged with a 
perfect knowledge of the requirements 
and lessons of harmony, seemed, to the 
youthful generation of that day, some- 
thing quite novel. The few composi- 
tions of the good old masters of the 
former century, which had been saved 
from oblivion, were only listened to and 
valued by the elder portion of the pub- 
lic, while the younger rejected all that 
had not appeared in the latest period, 
and was not ornamented with the spark- 
ling tinsel of the theatre, under the con- 
temptuous title of ‘Pont-neuf, and as 
only worthy of being admired by the 
few old-fashioned fellows who still ad- 
hered to the custom of wearing perukes. 

The taste for change was evidently all- 
powerful, and bad music, if new, was 
preferred to the best old careful compo- 
sitions. Nor can this be considered a 
mere matter of opinion, for we need only 
quote a number of names in order to 
prove the age abundantly rich in genial 
operatic music, which was, however, fast 
disappearing in spite of its originality 
and excellence. 

Monsigny, born in 1729, died at the 
very advanced age of eighty-eight years. 
It must have created a strange sensation 
to see a man, who, in his active youth, 


had known Rameau; who had lived con- 
temporaneously with Philidor, who was 
reckoned among the ancients in the 
epoch when the heavenly Gluck bloomed ; 
a man who was esteemed the true found- 
er of the spirituelle French operatic mu- 
sic, still wandering on the earth. Who, 
that in his youth had heard ‘ Le Déser- 
teur,’ ‘La Belle Arséne,’ ‘ Rosa et Colas,’ 
did not remember them with pleasure— 
who was not affected by a desire to hear 
more of such naive and true music? 
Through the strange length of Monsig- 
ny’s life, his pieces had maintained their 
ground on the stage; his name had been 
longer remembered by those who had 
known him or seen his operas in their 
youth. Philidor, however, though born 
about the same time as Monsigny, had, 
through his early retirement from the 
musical world, entirely escaped the mem- 
ory of the living. This probably arose 
from his extraordinary, knowledge of 
chess ; and if his name were mentioned 
it only served to introduce the anecdote 
of his being able to play three games at 
once, though blind-folded, and win them 
all. 

Delayrac, Della Maria, and Grétry, 
had, like these two, been laid on the 
shelf, spite of théir having done so much 
to impreve the French operatic style; 
for their best compositions were but sel- 
dom, and then badly, produced at the 
Grand Opera, where every thing was in 
a lamentable condition. The building 
itself was old, dirty, badly lighted, and 
inconvenient of access, through its situ- 
ation in the Rue Richelieu. The whole 
collection of singers—almost as old and 
decayed as the house itself—sang, or ra- 
ther screamed, without voice or teeth, 
while their faces were wrinkled, and 
their costumes in a most dilapidated 
condition. Madame Branchu, Lais, Nour- 
rit, pére, and a few others, were tolerated 
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through compassion ; for it was known 
that these singers, who had formerly 
been so much admired, would ultimately 
receive pensions. Nor was the orchestra 
a bit better; and, in truth, the whole 
opera, with all its accessories, was in a 
most pitiable condition. In the expecta- 
tion of its regeneration, it had been con- 
signed to oblivion, and could only attract 
an audience now and then by ballets. 
Mozart, who had in his youth been per- 
sonally honored in Paris, and sustained 
his reputation by his glorious composi- 
tions, was, at the time we now write of, 
wholly ignored. 

Gluck’s masterly productions alone 
firmly maintained their ground on the 
stage in the Rue Richelieu; but it was 
clearly seen that this happened more 
for the convenience of the public com- 
pany than for the gratification of the 
public, for the latter found no pleasure 
in them, in the most extended sense of 
the term, for when they were given the 
audience might easily be counted. It 
only consisted of those in whom these 
representations summoned up agreeable 
reminiscences of a long past youth. 
The veteran Gossic might be seen to 
take his seat regularly in the front row 
of the balcon when Gluck’s operas were 
performed. His genius was held in high 
estimation by connoisseurs, and when 
eighty-three years of age he experienced 
the joy of seeing the deserted opera vis- 
ited by all the notabilities of the musical 
world, when the tragedians of the Thé- 
atre Francais gave Racine’s ‘ Athalie,’ 
with his music and choruses. But even 
if Gluck might be held in high renown, 
the affected style in which ‘Armide,’ 
‘Alceste,’ ‘Les deux Iphigénies,’ were 
performed by the company was truly 
painful; it was enjoyment and suffering 
at the same moment. Ugly jigurantes, 
with dirty white tunics, rose-crowned 
heads, with red, rough, bearded faces, 
clumsy hands extending from the star- 
ing chamois bricol, made an impression 
as disgusting as it was ridiculous; and 
when ‘the spectator reflected that the 
lovely enchantress had set all this in 
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motion to ensnare the noble knight, and 
then looked at Madame Branchu, who 
was at least sixty years of-age, every il- 
lusion vanished. 

Spontini’s services in the Grand 
French Opera had been long satisfac- 
tory, and ‘La Vestale,’ as well as ‘ Cor- 
tes,’ embellished with all the necessary 
splendor of the age they represented, 
had met with well-deserved approbation 
—but'engulfed in the universal wretch- 
edness of the declining opera, they so 
far faded that, after an existence of ten 
years, they were considered antiquated. 
Besides, too, as cabals existed every- 
where in Paris, and most of all in the 
theatres, this talented maestro, after his 
departure from France, was wholly 
placed on the shelf, although great gra- 
titude was due to him for temporarily 
arousing the expiring flame, which was 
for so long a time extinguished in the 
opera. 

Paer, who also lived in Paris, and, like 
Spontini and Cherubini, was an Italian, 
had equally with them gained his repu- 
tation on the French stage. Though it 
must be allowed that the last two 
were far superior to Paer, still, at this 
time, when Rossini had not yet ap- 
peared on the horizon, nor his fade 
Italian and Italianizing imitators del- 
uged the world, when no one imagin- 
ed how much the new Italian school 
would degenerate music, Paer certainly 
displayed some talent in his ‘Sargino,’ 
‘Achilles,’ and ‘Camilla.’ At the same 
time it was clearly seen that the grace of 
his charming countrymen, whom he had 
heard in his youth, or whose contempo- 
rary he had been; as for instance, Fior- 
avanti, Cimarosa, and Paesiello, had not 
fallen to his lot. He showed the way 
by which the later composers of the 
Genre semiserio should reach the North- 
ern public, but he led them astray. Un- 
fortunately, too, his musical talent had 
been most fully displayed in his ‘ Camil- 
la,’ in which opera the development of 
that wretched passion, groundless jea- 
lousy, was presented in such horrible 
colors, and the sight of a virtuous wife, 
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whom the deluded husband tries to 
starve to death, was so repugnant, that 
the ears could not be pleaséd when the 
eyes and the feelings were so outraged. 

The second French opera, termed in 

the present day exclusively ‘ L’Opéra 
Comique,’ was with reason more fre- 
quented by the public than the greater 
one; but here, too, both company and 
composers were falling off. Ellevion, 
the admired singer, took his farewell of 
the stage in 1818, and was succeeded by 
Martin, who, in spite of his masterly act- 
ing and agreeable voice, did not fully 
occupy the vacancy. In the same way, 
Madame Gavaudan tried to take Madame 
St. Aubyn’s place; but the latter was 
really a great singer, while Madame Ga- 
vaudan had little, we had almost said, 
no voice. ’ 
‘ Delayrac, Della Maria, and Grétry 
had written principally for this theatre. 
Though Delayrac had less originality 
than Monsigny and Grétry, still he rev- 
erenced true pure melody, and those 
natural musical phrases, without any 
search for effect, which distinguished 
the whole of this epoch, both in France 
and Italy. ‘ Les deux petits Savoyards,’ 
‘Adolphe et Clara,’ ‘Raoul de Créquiy,’ 
furnish the best evidence of his talent. 

Della Maria, who only employed a 
short life of twenty-eight years, left the 
fairest monument in his talented compo- 
sitions, ‘Le Prisonnier,’ and ‘Il Maestro 
de Capilla.’ In both these vaudevilles 
he showed himself to be a worthy scho- 
lar of Paesiello. 

The Belgian, Grétry, who died almost 
at the same time as Paesiello, in 1813, 
enjoyed a career like his. Though his 
‘Tableau Parlant’ appeared even to his 
most ardent admirers a youthful produc- 
tion, still his ‘Zémire and Azor,’ and 
‘Richard Coeur de Lion,’ displayed great 
thought and originality. They were 


compared worthily with Paisiello’s ‘ Roi 
Théodore,’ and ‘Nina la puzza per 
amore.’ 

Isouard and Mébul both died in 1818, 
greatly lamented by all connoisseurs. 
As it was considered that the latter’s 
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muse had specially favored him by gift- 
ing him with an Italian and French 
style, an anecdote was again brought 
into circulation, with what success he 
had managed to convince Napoleon, who 
was then First Consul, of it against his 
will. Although the hero regarded mu- 
sic as asuperficial accomplishment, powr 
passer le temps, and that solid acquaint- 
ance which demands serious study, and 
innate susceptibility, ought not to be ex- 
pected of a conqueror, still it was said 
that Napoleon laid claim to the posses- 
sion of an accurate judgment about mu- 
sic. Méhul had specially gained the 
Consul’s applause by his operas ‘ Une 
Folie’ and ‘Les Aveugles de Toléde,’ 
though the remark was always added, 
that it was a pity this style of the 
French composer was so very French, 
and that he would neveg be able to mea- 
sure himself against the Italians, what- 
ever distinction he might gain. Such an 
opinion incited Méhul to defend himself 
with the only weapons at his command. 
He procured the libretto of ‘ L’Irato,’ 
and completed his opera, being especial- 
ly favored by the custom then prevalent 
at Paris, but now less carefully regarded, 
of never naming the author and com- 
poser before the success of the piece 
was established. Only his most inti- 
mate friends were conversant with his 
secret, and the public, Napoleon includ- 
ed, lived on in the idea that ‘ L’Irato’ 
was an opera translated from the Italian. 
The First Consul’s exclusive preference 
for Italian music was participated in by 
his family and his staff, and the whole 
evening Méhul had the intense satisfac- 
tion of seeing all the consular loge, with 
Napoleon at their head, in the most per- 
fect good humor, and vehement in their 
applause, while the First Consul, as a 
friend afterwards told Méhul, several 
times let the remark fall, that the Italian 
music was pervaded by a very different 
spirit from the French, and that Méhul 
would never be capable of producing 
such a work. The loudest applause, 
with demands for the author's name, en- 
sued when the curtain fell, and Méhul’s 
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name was announced. The First Con- 
sul was obliged to hold his tongue, for 
the composer had acted entirely in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom. It is, 
however, difficult to say whether his in- 
tention of convincing Napoleon, or the 
excessively comic nature of the libretto, 
was the cause of the prominence of the 
Italian style. It may vie with Cimaro- 
sa’s ‘Matrimonio Segreto,’ and perhaps 
the latter was not capable, like Méhul, 
of writing a ‘Stratonice,’ or ‘Joseph en 
Zigypte.’ 

Nicholo Isouard came before the world 
about the same time as Méhul. Born 
and educated in Malta, and son of the 
Chamberlain to the Grand Master, high 
birth and opportunity to learn were as 
injurious to the cultivation of his talents 
as the want of the necessary appliances 
often is to persons of lower rank. But 
his genius, and the utter subversion of 
all existing relations, in which the Mal- 
tese order was overthrown, promoted 
his wishes by leading him to Italy, and 
thence to Paris. As at first, he sought 
public notice under the name of Nicho- 
lo; afterwards, encouraged by his suc- 
cess, he added ‘of Malta,’ and only after 
many years, wrote the full name of ‘ Ni- 
colo Isouard, of Malta.’ Doubts were 
often raised whether these three titles 
indicated the same person. His operas, 
‘ Jeannot et Colin,’ still more ‘Le Ren- 
dezvous Bourgeois,’ sparkle with life and 
animation; and perhaps no more comi- 
cal subject can be found than the latter. 
He also wrote ‘ L’ Intrigue aux Fenétres ;’ 
lastly, ‘Cendrillon et Joconde,’ and died 
in his forty-first year, in the maturity of 
his talent, and in the enjoyment of the 
ever-increasing favor of his contempora- 
ries. 

Cherubini and Berton had also, at an 
earlier date, written for the ‘ Opéra 
Comique,’ with some success, though 
only the ‘Aline, Reine de Golconde’ of 
the latter met with lasting favor. Both 
were alive at the time of which we write, 
but condemned as antiquated by the 
more youthful portion of the audience ; 
and still these young talents never pro- 
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duced any thing so elaborate as Cheru- 
bini’s ‘ Lodoiska,’ ‘ Faniska,’ ‘Les Deux 
Journées; ou, le Porteur d’Eau; and 
above all, his beautiful requiem, which, 
if not impregnated with the unapproach- 
able genius of a Mozart, still shows Che- 
rubini to be a worthy pupil of Sarti’s, 
and capable of displaying, in ecclesias- 
tical music, an acquaintance with the 
best Italian masters. 

Boieldieu, a remarkably handsome 
man of rare personal beauty, universally 
admired and loved, ought really to be 
regarded as Méhul’s rival, and was al- 
most the sole composer who, while ob- 
serving the styleand study of the former 
century, rejoiced in the favor of his con- 
temporaries without opposition. The 
operas, ‘Ma Tante Aurore,’ ‘ Le Calife de 
Bagdat,’ ‘La Dot du Village,’ ‘La Féte 
du Village Voisin,’ had passed out of re- 
collection in 1818; but, on the other 
hand, his ‘Chaperon Rouge’ and ‘La 
Dame Blanche’ were received by his nu- 
merous admirers with rapturous ap- 
plause. Although he honored the pre- 
vailing fashion by introducing peasant 
rondos and couplets, still his better 
genius whispered to him a mass of pleas- 
ing ideas in the last two operas, which 
he employed with seriousness and con- 
scientiousness. We might almost say 
that with Boieldieu, the series of favored 
composers had closed for a long time. 

As the question now was to entice the 
public with something new rather than 
good, both the managers and his friends 
sought to draw attention to the young 
Hérold, as Méhul’s pupil. In his ‘ Clo- 
chette,’ and ‘ Premier Venu,’ they saw a 
second Méhul. But even if these pro- 
ductions were not unfavorably received, 
still the prophecy had not been fulfilled 
when death overtook him in 1833. For 
a time much was expected from Catul ; 
but he also deceived their hopes, and has 
no claim on posterity. 

At this time, too, the Italian Opera 
was in a most shocking plight; for here, 
where so much might reasonably be ex- 
pected, there was nothing to satisfy a 
connoisseur. Madame Catalani had un- 
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dertaken the management, and hardly a 
single opera is now in existence of all 

which were then brought out by a mass 

of unknown composers, whose obscure 

names ended in ‘ini and itta.’ Neither 

opera, music, nor singers could possibly 

excite the slightest interest. Catalani 

alone, of all the company she had drawn 

together, could be called an artiste; but 

she purposely sang the whole evening, 

while performing miserably, and scarcely 
so loud as mezza voce, till, towards the 
end, she enchanted all hearers by dis- 
playing her wondrous voice in a bravura, 

generally written expressly for her. But 
then, there were only two or three of 
these airs during the whole winter, oc- 
cupying but ten minutes of the weary 
two hours which such a wretched opera 
required ; besides, these arias were gen- 
erally composed without the slightest 
talent, the only exception we can name 
being Rode’s variations. It is true that 
this style was repugnant to the true 
taste of real musicians, for the instru- 
ment ought to accompany the human 
voice, and not the voice the instrument. 
But the remarkable cleverness with 
which Catalani first produced such ar- 
tistical vices in the north, seduced the 
mass; and the worst of it was, they af- 
terwards became the fashion. 

All the three Opera-Houses required 
but a few years for their regeneration; 
but, at the time we are writing about, all 
was retrograding. We do not mean to 
assert that better compositions could 
have been provided for the two French 
operas than those which had already ap- 
peared, but afterwards the style of sing- 
ing, the locale, the company, and the 
wardrobe were improved, and thus gave 
the tout ensemble a fresher and more 
comfortable shape. 

With Rossini’s appearance on that side 
of the Alps, the Italian Opera partly pu- 
rified its repertoire of those productions 
of unknown composers, who had been 
so favored by Catalani, and the Italian 
company in Paris became later the ideal 
of all perfection ; but we are writing of 
the years 1817 and 1818. 

If we complain of a certain dila- 
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toriness, a relaxation and want of know- 
ledge, which had gradually extended 

themselves over a great portion of the 

producing musical institutions, we must 

give credit to the activity, enthusiasm, 

progress, and partial success, as soon as 

they had awakened to a perception of 
what was wanting; and all their exer- 

tions tended to immediate improvement 

and removal of the late lethargy. 

About the year 1817, when the Opéra 
des Italiens was in the above miserable 
condition, travellers, lately arrived from 
Italy, brought accounts of Rossini; and 
in 1820, a new management, which did 
much to improve the opera, produced on 
the stage ‘Il Barbiere’ and ‘Otello.’ If 
a certain southern superficiality did not 
escape the notice of connoisseurs, when 
weighing this music in the balance with 
the carefully labored northern produc- 
tions, still, on the other hand, a south- 
ern attractive grace in this music, when 
compared with the severely correct 
northern heaviness, could not be gain- 
said. It was perfectly understood that 
Rossini had not spent much time in the 
study of the base, and that his most 
pleasing melodies were expressed by the 
burthensome weight of tawdry and me- 
retricious ornament; still, every impar- 
tial person sincerely admired Rossini’s 
genius, which, like a badly educated 
child, gave way so amiably to faults. 
Serious critics, however, were sparing of 
their praise; for they saw in Rossini a 
composer led astray by the natural gifts 
of his countrymen, and who: understood 
how to hide his want of science by trick- 
ery and artifice. They feared, and, as 
we afterwards saw, rightly, a mass of 
dull imitators, who, destitute of grace or 
genius, goaded by the spur of vanity, and 
courting momentary applause, through 
an opera full of rowlades, would only 
produce music of this paltry nature. 
They feared singers who would adhere 
to this style through indolence and 
greediness, (for the custom was now 
commencing of paying their singers 
exorbitantly,) and, finally, through ha- 
bit. 

The public, taken in a body, did hom- 
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age, because it was the fashion, and be- 
cause they felt at their ease for a whole 
evening, while listening to pleasing 
sounds and easily-retained tunes. 

As regards these imitations, they had 
not commenced in the year 1820; and 
by the assistance of that excellent canta- 
trice, Fodor, and the incomparable Gar- 
cia, Cimarosa was worthily represented 
by his ‘ Matrimonio Segreto;’ Zingarelli 
by his ‘Romeo and Giulietta,’ and the 
classical immortal, Mozart, by his ‘ Don 
Giovanni.’ The ‘Romeo’ of Garcia, the 
‘Countess’ of Fodor, furnished evenings 
of enjoyment, which it is impossible to 
describe. And, indeed, how.could we 
depict the grace, the truly antique beau- 
ty of a Pasta, or her taste? How the 
expression of deep resignation in Zinga- 
relli’s ‘Ombra Adorata’? Crescentini’s 
spirit hovered over her at this moment, 
for he was her master, and, like Prome- 
theus, had stolen fire from heaven for 
her. During the course of ten or fifteen 
years, a finished style developed itself in 
her, which bore with it the magic of the 
highest perfection. But the seed of de- 
struction ripened more rapidly, and body 
and voice were deprived too soon of their 
charm ; for, after scarcely eighteen years, 
both had lost their beauty. Her figure, 
became too prononcée, her voice rough 
and uneven; in short, she was no longer 
a singer. Garcia’s daughter, the fiery 
Malibran, was a very agreeable substi- 
tute for that prototype, whom it was so 
difficult to reach, She also afforded per- 
fect satisfaction, even if her animation, 
too excessive at times, was injurious to 
her; and though she never fully reached 
the lofty style of her predecessor, still 
a glorious voice and a handsome figure 
were united in her. Malibran’s gestures 
bordered at times on grimace, which 
youth and beauty alleviated. On the 
other hand, she had the great advantage 
over Pasta, of being extraordinarily mu- 
sical. 

While, then, the newly regenerated 
Italian Opera in Paris commenced with 
a style of singing derived from Italy, to 
exercise the most decided influence in 
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all Europe, the curious circumstance 
soon arose, that the composers did not 
form the public, but the latter, through 
its taste for modern Italian operatic mu- 
sic, compelled the composers to select 
this path, if they were not disposed to 
give up all claim to the applause of 
those among whom they lived. Advan- 
tage and disadvantage soon occurred 
from this, and could be easily distin- 
guished by every observer. As'‘a disad- 
vantage, we must count the above-men- 
tioned numerous unfortunate imitators 
of Rossini, who, while hoping to surpass 
the original, on the contrary only repro- 
duced what had already appeared, in a 
mutilated shape. The above-mentioned 
fused French-Italian school had some 
resemblance in style and purpose, but 
in no way through borrowing ideas ; 
while the mass of later composers, who 
followed in the track of Rossini, formed 
no school, but were hollow, monotonous 
imitators. 

As Weber’s ‘ Freischiitz’ was first 
performed in Paris, by a poor German 
company, in the out-of-the-way Odéon, 
he can scarcely be counted among those 
who at this time exercised any predomi- 
nant influence in Paris, and still this in- 
fluence must not be entirely ignored; 
for romance, which at this time began to 
force its way into every department of 
art and the ‘Belles Lettres,’ aroused cu- 
riosity and attention, and, lastly,-a de- 
sire for imitation. It was difficult in 
such an imperfect, almost disfiguring 
production, to recognize the true value 
of Weber’s master-piece, and still it was 
performed more than one hundred times 
successively. With reference to the 
imitation of romance, this was naturally 
much easier to arrive at in the depart- 
ment of superficial periodical literature 
than in more careful works, of whatever 
nature they might be. 

Meyerbeer’s ‘ Crociato’ met with bet- 
ter fortune than Weber's ‘Freischiitz,’ 
by being produced in the greatest per- 
fection by the Italian company. Asa 
scholar of Abbé Vogler’s, and fellow- 
pupil of Weber, Meyerbeer received a 
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solid education. Gifted with great tal- 
ents for research, and a retentive mem- 
ory, he attempted little in which he did 
not succeed, and though at first evincing 
some indecision, still he understood how 
to successfully incorporate German stu- 
dies with harmonious melody, and, de- 
spite his German name, his long stay in 
Italy was a good recommendation in 
Paris. Finally, his amiable and distin- 
gué manner was perfectly adapted to 
assuage the most violent and obstinate 
opponents. 

Meyerbeer enjoyed the extraordinary 
advantage of being able to feel, under- 
stand, grasp, and perfectly appropriate, 
through his talents, taste, thought, and 
research, all that had been developed in 
his profession. With great acuteness 
he recognized the deficiency of the age, 
and understood that he must neither 
wholly reverence nor wholly despise it. 
He would not, with real German blunt- 
ness, enter the lists cased in iron from 
head to foot; on the other hand, he 
would not disavow this bearing by mod- 
ern Italian ornaments; nor with stiff 
pedantry spurn all melody, all harmony, 
by meretricious decoration; while, not 
utterly resigning all hope of belonging 
to posterity, he was not altogether in- 
different to the incense of the world 
around him. The ‘ Crociato,’ written 
for Italy, necessarily bears an Italian 
stamp ; but, in comparison with his for- 
mer productions, it boldly advances a 
step forward, and displays in the chorus 
for male voices, in the introduction, a 
wish to offer something to the young 
Italian generation, who, like the French, 
had forgotten their old and better mas- 
ters. He salutes them seriously, al- 
most learnedly, and in a decidedly Ger- 
man spirit. As, however, he only de- 
sires at first to prepare, but not to 
frighten them, he dare not deprive them 
too long of their customary nourishment, 
and thus ‘Il Crociato’ of Meyerbeer 
was the first work which fully satisfied 
the public of every nation, though 
learned North German musicians might 
shrug their shoulders at it. A sharp 
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observer, he allowed no praise and no 
reproach to escape him; and while he 
listened to, examined, and improved, he 
carefully exerted his talents to increase 
his growing influence. 

Meyerbeer was often blamed for not 
boldly leaving the modern Italian style 
from the moment when he ceased exclu- 
sively to do homage to it, but, carefully 
considered, something more than reason- 
able was expected from him, for, surely, 
he was human before he was a composer, 
or commenced to surmount the path to 
certain applause in Paris, and would 
have required more than mortal courage 
to quit it again suddenly, in order to be 
— perhaps eternally forgotten in Ger- 
many. Objections may be raised that 
other talented composers were not con- 
signed to oblivion, but it may be ob- 
served in his defence, that the stage was 
the home of his muse, that text and de- 
corations are necessarily effective ingre-. 
dients of an opera, which are preémi- 
nently to be found united in Paris, but, 
above all, real enthusiasm can only be 
met with there. To please in Paris was 
to please the world; and in that capital 
a composer must belong to the modern 
Italian school to gain applause. 

Though the above-mentioned improve- 
ment was felt on all sides, the Grand 
French opera would not follow the ex- 
ample. After the opera-house in the 
Rue Richelieu was pulled down, in con- 
sequence of the murder of the Duc de 
Berri, the performance was temporarily 
suspended ; but it was repeatedly as- 
serted that the demolition had been an 
object long desired, for a theatre was a 
dangerous neighbor to a library. At 
length a new opera-house was built in 
the Rue Lepelletiére, the old company 
pensioned off, and, as every thing else 
was improved, the répertoire was also 
to be renovated. But this was a task 
very difficult of performance. 

In consequence of the long closing of 
the Grand Opera, all predilection for it 
had died away, and no one wished to 
see or hear it again in its old classical 
form. Auber had written from 1813 to 
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1825, exclusively, for the Opéra Co- 
mique. If, in 1813, his ‘Séjour Mili- 
taire’ had met with little success — we 
had almost said none, as a youthful 
composition — the genial pupil of Cher- 
ubini and Boieldieu was noticed in 
‘Emma’ and ‘La Nage.’ In 1824, peo- 
ple were little satisfied with his ‘ Léoca- 
die’ and ‘Le Concert 4 la Cour;’ but, 
in 1825, he effected a reconciliation by 
his ‘Macon.’ The happy nature of the 
text was, on this occasion, discussed 
more than ever, and the impossibility 
of finding another operatic writer like 
Scribe asserted. 

It was now the question for the Grand 
Opera to die or grow juvenile in a modern 
costume; but as dying is ever unpleas- 
ant, the latter course was selected. 

Scribe and Auber conferred together, 
and met with the little difficulty of there 
being no prima donna belonging to the 
opera; a splendid house had been built, 
richly decorated with gold; orchestra 
and costume had been renovated; the 
danseuses were delicious ; but they had 
no great singer. 

As, however, though in want of a 
cantatrice, they possessed a dancer like 
Noblet, the crafty Scribe, whom no dif- 
ficulty was ever sufficiently great to 
check, hit on the idea of producing a 
libretto, in which gestures would be of 
more value than song; and in 1828 ‘La 
Muta di Portici’ was brought out, in 
celebration of the resurrection of the 
Grand Opera. We can actually affirm 
that the absence of a singer, and the 
presence of a danseuse like Noblet, were 
the creative elements of ‘La Muta.’ 
That excellent singer Nourrit jils as 
‘Masaniello,’ besides the want long felt 
by the elegant Parisian world of dis- 
playing itself at. the opera, came to the 
assistance of the music, which was at 
that time universally considered weak ; 
but more than all this, the enthusiasm 
served probably as a cloak for political 
party spirit, for we must not forget that 
at this time all preparations were being 
made for the overthrow of the monarchy 
in 1830. 
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The influence exerted by ‘ La Muta’ 
in this direction passed through all Ru- 
rope, and evidently prevented an impar- 
tial judgment. Perhaps Auber felt bet- 
ter than his indulgent judges that a 
smaller frame would suit his genre pic- 
tures, for in 1830 he unpretendingly re- 
turned to the Opéra Comique, with his 
‘Fra Diavolo.’ ‘Le Dieu et la Baya- 
dére,’ with which he once more made an 
essay in 1831, in the Rue Lepelletiére, 
proved at the same time that he again 
wished to try the artifice of causing the 
weakness of the music to be forgotten 
in the excellence of the dancing; but 
times were materially altered. Even if 
the managers wished to glean a richer 
harvest through novelty on the produc- 
tive field of romance, still an Indian fa- © 
ble, which had traversed a circuitous 
road through Weimar to Paris, was a 
subject of too obscure a nature to be 
accessible to the multitude. An origin- 
al for the ‘Bayadére’ could nowhere be 
more easily imagined than in Paris ; but 
a god, loving and faithful, a god wan- 
dering about in Oriental costume, was 
a personified idea, which but few could 
comprehend. 

We were obliged to postpone our re- 
marks about Meyerbeer for a moment, 
and show that ‘La Muta’ was princi- 
pally the result of necessity, and the 
appliances at hand, in order to throw a 
better light on Meyerbeer’s cleverness 
and creative faculty. He, too, consulted 
with Scribe. Through a wish to do his 
share in restoring the Grand Opera, he 
too saw that the public must be indulg- 
ed, and that it was necessary to adhere 
to romance, and the libretto of Roberto 
came to light, an opera which, when 
judged with common-sense, though cer- 
tainly inferior to ‘La Muta’ in inven- 
tion, equals it in effective scenes, and 
exéels it in musical value. 

Both composers, Meyerbeer and Au- 
ber, though the first was born at Berlin, 
the latter at Caen, are no longer purely 
German or purely French ; they have 
both reverenced the Italian spirit of the 
age; but that which adhered to Meyer- 
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beer as a German, placed his ultramon- 
tane muse on a firmer pedestal. Like 
Auber, he recognized the misfortune of 
having a weak prima donna, but he re- 
medied the evil in a much cleverer man- 
ner. As Madame Damoreau Cinti, the 
so-called prima donna of the opera, was 
no longer young, and had but little 
voice, he spared her as the Princess till 
he procured her a thunder of applause, 
and a complete triumph in the“ Grace ! 
Grace!’ without both of which it is 
impossible to keep a prima donna in 
good humor; and with Madame Dorus 
Gras, whose voice might be compared to 
the purest, clearest instrument, and who, 
if she only took the trouble, was not 
capable of singing a false note, he stud- 
ied so long and patiently that he created 
out of this instrument, before entirely 
destitute of spirit and life, a delightful 
singer as ‘ Alice,’ and she has to thank 
Meyerbeer alone for her reputation. 
Nourrit jils was in fact the only singer 
of the day who might be called perfect. 
Perhaps his indescribable soulful man- 
ner was the result of his exalted temper- 
ament, which later brought about his 
tragical end. After enjoying for some 
years the highest and well-merited favor 
at the hands of the Parisian public, the 
unjust preference evinced for the much 
weaker singer, Duprez, outraged his 
feelings in so eminent a degree that dur- 
ing an attack of fever he threw himself 
from a window in Naples, and this ex- 
cellent father seemed to forget that he 
left behind him five young children and 
an unhappy wife. 

Meyerbeer’s succession of victories, 
from ‘ Roberto’ to the ‘ Huguenots,’ 
from the latter to the ‘ Prophéte,’ show- 
ed the direction taken by the opera in 
Paris. 

He displayed his talent of creating 
good singers again with Madame Falcon 
in the ‘ Huguenots,’ and she became, un- 
der his guidance, a charming ‘ Valen- 
tine,’ but was compelled afterwards to 
bear with resignation the entire loss of 
her voice. 
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After the retirement of Madame Fal- 
con, and the death of Falcon, the Grand 
Opera was forced for a long time to give 
up all claim to renown. Duprez, with 
his weak figure, and still weaker voice, 
could not fill up the gap; and the hand- 
some, elegant Mario, whose charming 
voice excited as much attention as the 
wondrous fact that the son of the Gov- 
ernor of Nizza was seen on the stage, 
felt more at ease as a quasi Italian on 
the Italian stage, whither the nature of 
his talent, association, and finally, his 
heart, attracted him, and held him firm- 
ly enchained. 

Our limits in the present paper will 
not allow us to speak of the appearance 
of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte’ and Madame 
Viardot. We have also passed over the 
epoch of improvement at the Opéra Co- 
mique ; for, in point of fact, scarcely 
any took place ; and we have already 
mentioned the best of all which has ap- 
peared there since Boieldieu’s ‘ Dame 
Blanche.’ After Auber and Scribe had 
for a long course of years celebrated a 
series of moderate victories almost alone, 
the names of Adam, Thomas, Balfe, 
came to the knowledge of the public; 
but, on the whole, these made but a very 
trifling change in the style or form. 
Here, too, where formerly only the sim- 
ple French style prevailed, which alone 
befits the trivial subjects of common so- 
cial intrigue, Italian coloring forced its 
way in, and nationality and originality 
both disappeared. 

Roger, who commenced his theatrical 
career here, attempted for a time to lead 
the way to better things, and establish- 
ed his fame by his ‘Richard Coeur de 
Lion ;’ but the Grand French Opera, 
which for twenty years had been the 
fashion, and which, spite of all its faults, 
remained the fashion, attracted this 
growing favorite of the public to the Rue 
Lepelletiére. 

We have limited our survey to the 
thirty years ending with 1850, intending 
to review the progress of the opera from 
that time to this in another article. 
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A BATTLE-SCENE, 


Tre cannon’s thunder stunned the hills, the missiles fell like hail ; 
A folded robe of battle-smoke obscured the gentle vale ; 
The steady tread of marching hosts came down the morning gale. 


For here along the hostile shore marched many a gallant band, 
The sturdy yeomen of the North, the pride of Freedom’s land; 
The patriot spirit lit each eye and nerved each soldier's hand. 


The sturdy sons of brave New-York, the iron men of Maine, 
And those whose homes were far away, by western hill and plain, 
With Pennsylvania’s mountaineétrs, were mingling in the train. 


The banners waved, the chargers pranced, and sabres clanked around ; 
The heavy roll of brazen guns shook all the solid ground ; 
Beyond the city’s outmost street the earthworks darkly frowned. 


Ah! many a heart, elate with lope, marched in that gallant throng 
Up those red slopes, where carnage rolled its billows deep and strong ; 
O’er whom at night Death waved his wing, and howled his mournful song. 


By strong redoubt and strengthened wall, through every grove and wood, 
By deep ravine and grassy mound, by every crimson flood, 
The howling fiends of battle rode, with sabres red with blood. 


Alas! what recked the fiery charge against the cannon’s roar — 
What recked it that our columns rushed death’s crimson meadows 0o’er, 
That to the lips of foemen’s guns our good old flag they bore ? 


Alas! the dismal fiend Defeat hung o’er the sulphurous fight, 
And waved aloft his raven wings, and shrieked above our flight; 
While pitying heaven threw o’er the field the mantle of black night. 


I heard the victor’s triumph yell, when back the battle’s tide 
In wild disorder madly rolled adown the brown hill’s side ; 
I heard the vanquished warriors moan for those who bravely died. 





I marked the battle’s crimson field, the whirlwind’s ruined path, 
The mangled dead that lay around, slain by the tempest’s wrath ; 
And this green earth of ours, I know, no darker vision hath. 
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IN FOUR PARTS, 


BY FRANCES M, BENNETT, AUTHOR OF ‘AUNT HRPZIBAR.’ 


PART FIRST. 


Miss Tr was the maiden proprietress 
of the beautiful estate called Belvidere, 
situated somewhere very near the New- 
Forest, in Hampshire. THis property 
had fallen to her in default of any male 
heir, she being the only child of an ec- 
centric old admiral, who purchased and 
adorned it at great expense, not long be- 
fore his death, and that of his wife, who 
did not linger sole possessor of its charms 
more than a few weeks. 

Now the orbit of Miss Patty Trim 
was also eccentric, but different from 
that of her father; inasmuch as hers 
consisted in an extravagant fondness for 
the feline race, which caused her to go 
out of her sphere in a most extraordi- 
nary manner, to cultivate the society 
and promote the civilization of these, 
to her, interesting animals. At the time 
when the facts occurred that are related 
in this story, she had in her family, sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations of her 
household, at least forty intelligent, 
well-conducted grimalkins, duly clothed 
and fed; to say nothing of the training. 

The villagers opined that Miss Trim 
was ‘cracked’ —and her steward did 
not contradict the statement, when he 
called at the inevitable time for rent, 
but only gave an oracular twist to his 
long neck, and to his auditors auricular 
testimony that Miss Trim was certainly 
‘a queer stick ; and close, very close ’— 
referring, probably, to her rigid observ- 
ance of all that gentleman’s doings, and 
the precision with which she, unfailing- 
ly, herself overlooked his accounts. But 
Miss Prim was not ‘cracked;’ she was 
only eccentric. She had the same fond- 
ness for cats usually attributed to spin- 


sters of upcertain age, but in a much 
greater degree. It certainly amounted 
to what is termed a mania. It became 
her second nature. Apart from this, 
she was like other mortals, possessing 
the same peculiarities of temperament. 
Miss Trim could not keep a lady’s 
maid. None would stay with her in 
that capacity, when it was discovered 
that in her daily duties was included 
the dressing of her cats in garments 
that Barnum would have loved to ex- 
hibit, together with that wonderful fam- 
ily. So she continued the dressing, along 
with the rest of her original plan, her- 
self; spending much of her time in that 
novel pursuit. She employed a girl 
from the village-school to make the 
miniature garments; and being well 
paid, the damsel never murmured at 
the occupation. But though she could 
not keep a lady’s maid, she managed to 
retain the old housekeeper, who had lived 
in the family through childhood, spin- 
sterhood, and, finally, the first period of 
old age.” Mrs. Grimp was a dumpy lit- 
tle woman of sixty, still active and vig- 
orous; indeed, she would look with con- 
tempt on the leisurely operations of 
Kitty, the pretty parlor-maid, and her 
general assistants, whom she dubbed ‘a 
bundle of laziness,’ and performed an 
incredible amount of labor herself, to 
‘shame’ her handmaiden; only suc- 
ceeding in gratifying said laziness and 
Kitty’s sense of amusement. Two house- 
maids and a.cook completed the number 
of inmates in the establishment of Bel- 
videre. As Miss Trim kept no compa- 
ny, there was neither butler nor foot- 
man; but a grave and stately coachman, 
whose cottage adjoined that of the gar- 
den, daily drove the lady, attired in s# 
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vere simplicity, out for an airing, accom- 
panied by two or three of her cats, all 
of whom she treated in turn; and ac- 
customed to the motion, they comport- 
ed themselves with edifying decorum. 
Jenny, the cook, who was a marvel of 
patience, and duly prized on that ac- 
count, had wielded the baton of her 
office — namely the rolling-pin— _ r ten 
years, exclusively in the kitchen xt Bel- 
videre ; and not only had she, ‘nduced 
by good wages, which enabled her to 
keep her widowed mother, submitted to 
certain feline requisitions in the shape 
of tempting milk-porridge, and dainty 
fricassees, but had also from the first 
submitted to Miss Trim’s condition that 
she should ‘allow no followers.’ It is 
not necessary to say that Kitty prompt- 
ly broke this rule. So scandalized were 
Miss Trim and her houskeeper on this ac- 
count, that she frequently received warn- 
ing; but somehow or other Kitty staid 
on, a gleam of sun-light in the weird 
precincts of that strange household ; 
filling the long, gloomy corridors, and 
grand but dreary apartments, with 
bursts of melody from her strong, clear 
voice, that the simple country-girl never 
dreamed would be worth a fortune -to 
certain opera-managers, if, with her 
beauty, it combined cultivation. But 
she handled the feather-broom and 
duster, day by day, leisurely as usual ; 
singing at her work, her pretty, rosy 
face and jaunty lace-cap, her trim little 
figure and small hands, with feet in pro- 
portion, forming a far more tempting 
picture than any of the paintings on the 
walls; playing tricks, whenever she 
dared, on puss No. 1 or 20—which- 
ever came in her way, and for which she 
rarely escaped censure. Kitty’s propen- 
sity to sing at her work was a great an- 
noyance to Miss Trim, who claimed of 
that merry damsel certain of the offices 
proper to the unobtainable lady’s maid. 
Kitty would sing while she brushed her 
hair; she would hum while assisting her 
mistress to dress. In short, Kitty was 
rarely silent, and consequently rarely 
pleased Miss Trim, who preferred the 
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purring of forty cats to any other mu- 
sic. Very eccentric, certainly, was the 
lady of Belvidere. 

‘Mrs. Grimp, Mrs. Grimp! guess 
what’s happened!’ cried Kitty, one 
day, breathless with excitement, as she 
burst into the housekeeper’s room. The 
old lady looked up from the preserves 
she was labelling, and exclaimed : 

‘Mercy on us! what’s the matter 
now ?’ 

‘Oh! nothing the matter, ma’am,’ 
said Kitty, suddenly remembering the 
respect due to her superior ; ‘ only there’s 
been a gentleman and a young lady here; 
and Missis says the young lady’s goin’ 
to live here always; and they ’re just 
gone; and oh! she’s the _ beautiful- 
est ’ Here Kitty came to an abrupt 
conclusion —a violent ringing of the 
housekeeper’s bell suspending both her 
volubility and Mrs. Grimp’s astonish- 
ment; for with an imperative ‘There! 
mind your own business, Kitty,’ she 
left the room to attend the behest of her 
mistress. 

Miss Trim was sitting in the midst of 
her cats as usual. Some were indulg- 
ing in a siesta; others, perched in dif- 
ferent positions around the room, which 
was furnished, eastern fashion, with di- 
vans and soft cushions of various forms ; 
more, however, for the comfort of her 
carnivorous protégées than for her own. 
She was wont to sit prim and straight in 
her chair, which, uncompromising as 
herself, despised the weakness of the 
least approach to a lounge. 

Miss Trim was working away at a 
tiny, many-colored bed-quilt, for her 
favorite tabby. Her knitting-pins clash- 
ed nervously. She was evidently an- 
noyed. After a preparatory cough and 
a hem, her usual preliminary, she ad- 
dressed Mrs. Grimp, who stood twisting 
her apron by the door. ‘Sit down, 
Grimp,’ said she. Accordingly the house- 
keeper shut the door, and seated her- 
self. Then, fixing her eyes on Victoria, 
a large white cat that had received an 
education befitting her honored name, 
the lady said again: ‘Grimp!’ 
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‘I am here,’ quoth that worthy, rather 
disrespectfully ; but then she was a pri- 
vileged character. ' 

‘Do look at Victoria’s babies, Grimp ! 
Dear little things! How fond they are 
of their mother, to be sure!’ Mrs. Vic- 
toria had three little kittens; and in 
their contemplation, Miss Trim had evi- 
dently lost herself. 

‘Oh! is that what you want me for, Miss 
Patty ?’ asked the housekeeper, a look 
of contempt plainly manifesting itself. 
‘If that’s all, p’raps, ma’am, you will ex- 
cuse me. I’m a putting brandy papers 
on the jellies, and that — and ten to one 
that Kitty ’ll throw ’em away for to ag- 
gravate me, pretending she don’t know 
what they be;’ and the old lady half 
rose from her chair. 

‘Sit down, Grimp,’ said Miss Trim, in 
a tone of indignant command. ‘When 
I want you, I want you; and I expect 
you to hear what I have to say. If’— 
and she looked severely at the house- 
keeper — ‘I call attention to any mem- 
ber of the family, even one of my dar- 
lings, I expect you to listen also. Do 
you hear, Grimp?’ Of course Mrs. 
Grimp heard, and settled herself again 
in her chair. 

‘Very well, Grimp,’ continued Miss 
Trim, with an acid look, ‘you ’ve con- 
cluded to stay, I suppose?’ Mrs. Grimp 
groaned inwardly. ‘Now I’ll explain 
why I sent for you. I suppose you re- 
member my Aunt Lucy?’ There was 
an answering nod, and she went on: 
‘Well, you know, she married impru- 
dently — not but what a// marriages are 
imprudent, Grimp.’ (Miss Trim seldom 
used the prefix ‘Mrs.,’ which belonged 
to her merely by virtue of her office.) 
‘The family were one and all displeased 
at the match; and Aunt Lucy never 
saw my father afterwards, till — she 
was his only sister, you know, Grimp — 
he invited her to Belvidere, when it was 
first finished and thrown open to com- 
pany. Ah! that was a long time ago, 
when I was young and—well, I sup- 
pose I may say it, Grimp — good-look- 
ing.’ At forty-five, Miss Trim’s cork- 
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screw curls were of that neutral tint 
which, when diffused over a surface, is 
termed, familiarly, ‘ pepper-and-salt ; ’ 
that is to say, her ringlets, which had 
been black, were now profusely sprin- 
kled with gray. Miss Trim’s nose, also, 
was a little the worse for wear, she hav- 
ing indulged in a habit of rubbing that 
organ violently when under the influ- 
ence of any strong excitement, thereby 
giving it any thing but a favorable up- 
ward tendency. Herteeth were false, but 
very white and regular, so that it did 
not matter; her lips were straight and 
thin, resembling —in this I really must 
agree with Kitty — nothing so much as 
the slit in a pie-crust. The tout ensem- 
ble, it must be confessed, was any thing 
but bewitching; yet we are bound to 
believe Miss Patty’s assertion, that she 
was good-looking in her day, though the 
evening bore no witness to that fact. 
But to resume: 

‘Aunt Lucy had one child,’ said Miss 
Trim, ‘a little girl— quite a pretty 
child she was, Grimp— don’t you think 
so?—but not amiable. She pulled my 
pet kitten’s tail in a most heartless man- 
ner, and stroked her fur the wrong way, 
and all such things as that ; besides turn- 
ing the whole house topsy-turvy. Iam 
sure there was never a child of three so 
mischievous ! ’ 

‘Yes, I remember it all,’ put in the 
old lady, anxious to bring the story to 
an end, and withal a little spitefully. 
‘ You were about thirty at that time — 
not so very young—and Miss Iva was 
nothing but a baby; too litth to know 
any better.’ 

‘Not in my opinion, Grimp; and 
you’ll allow me to be a judge, I sup- 
pose, if I am your inferior in age,’ was 
the retort. ‘But the long and the short 
of it is, that Iva has grown up, and has 
lost her mother. Aunt Lucy left a dy- 
ing request that I would receive her 
daughter, whose education has yet to be 
finished, and who is, doubtless, a great- 
er plague than ever. Her father died a 
long time ago, you know.’ 

‘I didwt know it,’ growled Mrs* 
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Grimp, who longed for the end of the 
story. ° 

‘Well, he did, then; and being un- 
provided for, Aunt Lucy has since sup- 
ported berself by giving music-lessons, 
or something —I don’t quite know 
what. But at any rate Iva has been 
here this morning, with a Mr. Risdon 
Clarke, who has brought her down from 
London to S——, where his mother, 
who was a friend of Aunt Lucy’s, re- 
sides. I don’t like that young man, 
Grimp. He made fun of my cats; yes, 
he actually laughed outright !’ 

‘I should think he would,’ muttered 
the housekeeper, who was deep in the 
future tense of her preserves, and whose 
mood was the reverse of patient. 

‘You should think he would! and 
why, pray? I don’t understand you, 
Grimp. Do you mean to say that these 
intelligent and amiable animals are sub- 
jects for ridicule? Answer me, Grimp!’ 

The housekeeper kept her lips her- 
metically sealed. In her heart she dis- 
liked most cordially all specimens of the 
feline race, and regarded the luxury 
lavished upon the present congregation 
as so much sinful waste, and as a symp- 
tom of madness on the part of Miss 
Trim ; still she looked upon herself as 
an indispensable adjunct to the house- 
hold, and therefore refrained from open- 
ly attacking this weakness of her mis- 
tress, lest the easily aroused irascibility 
of that lady should be excited in a man- 
ner fatal to her interests. In this case, 
therefore, she wisely held her tongue; 
and Miss Trim, returning to her sub- 
ject, said: 

“Now, Grimp, though I am sure Iva 
Danvers will be the plague of my life, I 
cannot, for our family honor, refuse Aunt 
Lucy’s dying request. It was always 
my father’s intention to provide for the 
child, and he was very fond.of her. So, 
you see, there’s no help for it,’ sighed 
she. ‘The girl must come, though how 
I shall manage her, goodness knows, J 
don’t. This Mrs. Clark, who has her 
in charge for the present, is, I fancy, 
quite willing to be relieved; so I sent 
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word that Iva could come here, luggage 
and all, to-morrow. You will see that a 
room is made ready; and please let it 
be as far as possible from mine. Oh! 
what a life it will be!’ she exclaimed, in 
her vehemence entangling her watch- 
chain among six pairs of soft little paws, 
all of which Mrs. Victoria had deposited, 
with a purr of satisfaction, but a mo- 
ment before, in her lap. ‘Poor little 
dears!’ she cried softly; ‘Aunty was 
careless, was n't she?’ By the way, she 
was ‘Aunty’ to them all, and talked to 
them with more than an aunt’s fond- 
ness. 

Mrs. Grimp withdrew, for the purpose 
of attending to her new orders ; and soon 
Kitty’s feather-broom and duster were 
in requisition, for the removal of what- 
ever dust had accumulated in the room 
farthest from» Miss Trim’s; which, in 
common with all the unoccupied cham- 
bers, was duly swept once a week. 
There was not much; and when the 
housekeeper entered with a snowy Mar- 
seilles quilt and the usual complement of 
linen, she found a very small portion of 
Kitty within the apartment; for with 
head and arms outstretched, the damsel 
was leaning over on to the lawn——Miss 
Iva’s room being on the ground-floor— 
holding a conference with the forbidden 
follower. Now, as Kitty was divided 
from him by a border of flowering 
shrubs, that barricaded his approach to 
the window, she advanced as far as she 
could to the ear of her lover, to whom 
she wished to make a whispered commu- 
nication which must, on no account, be 
heard by another. 

Again Kitty received warning. ‘This 
day month,’ said the indignant house- 
keeper, ‘you can take yourself off. [I’m 
sure I don’t know what girls is coming 
to, nowadays,’ she soliloquized, when 
the window had been shut with a bang. 
In my time they never thought of no 
followers at all till they was turned one- 
and-twenty. Sixteen, indeed! why, she’s 
nothing but a trumpery foolish chit!’ 

Poor Kitty soliloquized in this wise, 
as she went about her work: ‘I won- 
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der whoever’d ha’ thought o’ -followin’ 
her? Nobody ever did, J'J/ be bound. 
If I was her, [ wouldn’t take no title 
that didn’t belong tome. What busi- 
ness has an old maid to be called 
Mrs. ?’ 


PART SECOND. 


‘Iva Danvers!’ 

‘Why, cousin, what’s the matter ? 
What have I done ?’ 

‘What have you done? Just look at 
that counterpane I took such pains to 
embroider. Here have you been using 
it for a duster.’ 

‘Well, cousin, I found it on the piano, 
and thought it would make a capital 
duster. Kitty never touches it on the 
inside. It’s woefully torn and greased, 
you know. The lady cats would scoff 
at such a covering now.’ 

‘Torn and greased. I should like to 
know how that was done. Ring the 
bell for Kitty, if you please.’ 

Miss Trim’s manners did not belie her 
name. In particularity of manner and 
expression she could not be excelled. 

‘Kitty,’ said she, when that dumsel 
appeared, ‘how came Amber’s counter- 
pane torn in that manner ?’ 

Kitty blushed. Her mistress under- 


stood that as a sign of guilt. ‘Some of 
your doings, I suppose. You will in- 
form me how it was done. Amber, 


come here’ — beckoning to a tortoise- 
shell cat, with sea-green eyes, who im- 
mediately bounded on to her knee, and 
presented her right paw in salutation, at 
the same time elevating her face for a 
kiss, which Miss Trim gave with much 
empressement. Had that lady looked up 
during the ceremony she would have de- 
tected a motion of ridicule on the part 
of Kitty, and a most merry twinkle in 
the eye of her youthful cousin. 

‘I declare,’ said Iva, unable to restrain 
her mirth, ‘your cats do you credit, 
Cousin Patty. Why, you are a regular 
‘Turveydrop.’ You should be called 
Madame La Professeur.’ 

‘Leave the room, Iva,’ commanded 
Cousin Patty. And Iva, being her 
VOL. LXII. 16 
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mother’s legacy to Miss Trim, dared not 
disobey ; so, throwing a comical glance 
at Kitty, duly perceived by her relative, 
she withdrew into an ante-room. 

‘Well, Kitty, have you received warn- 
ing?’ asked she, when the parlor-maid 
passed through, on her way from the 
seat of judgment. 

‘Yes, Miss Iva; and this time I ex- 
pect I shall have to go.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because of the embroidered counter- 
pane. Plague take the cats! Excuse 
me, Miss Iva.’ 

‘Did you tear it?’ 

‘Yes, Miss. It got caught in the cas- 
tors of the sofa, t' other mornin’, when I 
was a dustin’ the room—the cattery J 
calls it—and pullin’ on it out in a hurry 
like, I tore it. "I was in the kitchen it 
got smutted and greased, where I took it 
to see if I could mend it. Drat the 
counterpane! J say.’ 

‘And so she gave you warning for the 
ninety-ninth time, did she?’ laughed 
Iva. 

‘I couldn’t keep my temper no long- 
er,’ pursued Kitty ; ‘and so, Miss, I said 
somefin about makin’ such a fuss over a 
lot o’ cats. That did give her offence, 
sure enough.’ 

‘Miss Trim will be angry if she finds 
you here, Kitty,’ said the young lady. 
‘Come into my room as soon as you can, 
I want you to do something for me’ 

Except an occasional chat with Kitty, 
Iva had nothing in the way of conversa- 
tion to vary the monotony of her life at 
Belvidere. She was beginning to thaw 
the housekeeper, it is true; and even 
Miss Trim would sometimes relax the 
tension of her lips, when Iva’s wit was 
irresistible. Miss Trim’s cats afforded un- 
failing amusement at first; but she soon 
wearied of that, and at last took a posi- 
tive aversion to her cousin’s ‘ darlings ;’ 
a feeling which could not long be hidden 
from that lady. Of course, this partial- 
ity for Kitty was not approved by Miss 
Trim, who wished to form Iva’s charae- 
ter on a model of her own. ‘It was a 
proof of low breeding,’ she said; and 
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her favorite maxim was perseveringly 
applied: ‘Familiarity breeds contempt.’ 
In this case, however, Iva had not yet 
descended to unlimited confidence, and 
even if she had, no advantage would 
have been taken by the merry, good-na- 
tured Kitty, who, on this occasion, soon 
found an opportunity to enter Miss Dan- 
vers’s room. 

‘Here I am, Miss Iva,’ said she, with 
flushed cheeks and panting breath, as 
she shut the door behind her. ‘Oh! 
dear! I’m all out o’ breath; I’ve run so 
fast. You see, Miss, I had to go to the 
Post-office for Mrs. Grimp — leastways, 
’t was Missis’s letter —and I runned all 
the way, so as I could slip in here un- 
beknownst to Mrs. Grimp.’ 

‘Kitty, can you keep a secret?’ 

‘Try me, and see if I can’t, Miss,’ an- 
swered Kitty, her eyes sparkling at the 
prospect of being honored with a secret 
in preference to any one else in the 
house. 

‘Well, then, come here, and don’t 
speak too loud. The walls may have 
ears, you know; and I do not care to 
put other people in possession of the 
facts Iam about to acquaint you with. 
Look here, Kitty,’ unlocking her desk 
and taking from thence a miniature— 
‘do you know who this is ?’ 

‘Law, Miss!’ exclaimed the girl, 
‘why that’s the gentleman as came with 
you from London!’ 

‘Yes, Kitty; and this is all I have 
seen of him since the day he brought me 
here, though I am almost sure he has 
been here.’ 

‘Well, now, I should n’t wonder if 
that was him that I heard talkin’ to 
Missis t’ other day. Iwas a passin’ the 
library-door, and the words sounded 
quite plain. She said she wasn’t a go- 
in’ to have no young men around, and 
so he need n’t to trouble himself about 
no more messages, nor letters, nor noth- 
in’. I thought, sure, some one was a 
makin’ love to her.’ And the saucy 
Kitty laughed a good ha! ha! at the re- 
membrance. 

* You see, Kitty,” continued the young 
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lady, ‘Miss Trim wants to bind me hand 
and foot by the promise of Belvidere ; 
but I am quite willing she should enjoy 
it herself for the united terms of our na- 
tural lives; though it is quite proper 
she should will it to me; for it was her 
father’s wish, I know. She takes the 
most absurd prejudice against people. 
She actually set her mind against Ris— 
Mr. Clarke, because he made fun of her 
cats ; and I am quite sure no one could 
help it, at first sight.’ 

‘P’raps that wasn’t all her reasons, 
Niss.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Well, I had not been 
here a week, as you know, when she in- 
sisted on my having private tutors here, 
to teach me all sorts of things, that, 
with the exception of French and mu- 
sic, I shall never have any use for. By 
the way, she has n’t found a music-teach- 
er yet. Lady Bingham is to send one, 
she says. I only wish she had sent me 
to school; then I might have written to 
him, at any rate. Now, would you be- 
lieve it, Kitty, she says I must not cor- 
respond with any gentleman; and she 
takes good care of the mail-bag, I as- 
sure you. What do you think of that?’ 

‘Oh! it’s a right down shame, Miss 
Iva, so tis; and if I was you I’d try 
some other way.’ 

‘Yes; that is why.I spoke to you. I 
would n't do ‘it, Kitty, only mamma 
thought very highly of him, and knew 
just how we felt, both of us. We never, 
either of us, thought how things would 
be here, or he would have spoken more 
plainly than he did. And then it was 
all so sudden. I would not believe she 
was going to leave me, Kitty. Ah! you 
ought to be thankful that you have a 
mother to confide in. Kitty, I feel as if 
I am doing wrong; but—of course, you 
don’t understand it—I can’t endure 
this total separation. I must tell Mrs. 
Clarke all about it the very next time I 
see her. She is such a lovely woman, 
Kitty. But she does not know we care 
for each other so much; nor did I until 
now. Weare not engaged, you know ; 
only But the truth is, Kitty, I want 
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you to post me a letter, explaining every 
thing to him; though, from what you 
heard, I suspect he knows all about it. 
I want you to post itinL——. That is 
where you live, is it not?’ Kitty as- 
sented, and she continued: ‘It would 
not look well for a letter to go from here 
except in the regular way. In this little 
place every thing is noticed. Now, if 
you post it in L——,; that is where he 
lives, you know—he’s a lawyer, Kitty— 
he will get it very soon, and you can 
bring the answer. When are you going 
to see your mother?’ 

‘Let me see. Oh! to-morrow’s Sat- 
urday, Miss Iva. I'll coax Mrs. Grimp 
to let me go and stay till Monday.’ 

‘The very thing! Will you do it, 
Kitty ?’ 

‘That I will, Miss Iva. I only wish 
you could manage to see him, too. If 
I’d ha’ known it before, I should ha’ 
made bold to tell you somefin, Miss, 
that you don’t know. Behind the thick 
vines that’s against the wall by the sum- 
mer-house, there’s a little door that 
leads out into the copse. Tom found it 
out when he was a working at the hot- 
beds, and assistin’ in the conservatories, 
and E 

‘And you made use of the discovery, 
did you?’ 

‘No, Miss; leastways, not yet. Tom 
cleared the place, though, so as one can 
pull aside the branches and get through 
without makin’ any damage.’ 

‘What did he do that for?’ asked Iva, 
smiling. 

‘O Miss! you see, nobody can pass 
in at the lodge-gate without old Miles 
and his wife a knowin’ on it, and a 
makin’ talk; and there never was no 
place where there was so much fuss 
made about followers. Tom don’t come 
to help the gardener no more, Miss, you 
see.’ 

‘And so Tom is to make you a visit 
behind the summer-house, some time, 
and no one be the wiser; is that it?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Iva; and | was a goin’ for 
to say that the gentleman you was a 
tellin’ me of could do the same thing.’ 
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‘That may do very well for you, Kit- 
ty; but if Iwere to do it there would 
be a difference. Letting in a gentleman 
in that manner looks as if one were 
ashamed of one’s visitor; and I am very 
proud of this gentleman, Kitty. Don’t 
be offended, my good girl; no doubt 
you are just as proud of Tom. But 
then, our circumstances are so different, 
you know. I can only hope that, be- 
fore long, I shall be able to see him 
openly; and meantime, you must see 
that the letters are safely delivered, Kit- 
ty. Here is the first. Post it as soon 
as you get home.’ 

‘You may depend on that, Miss Iva.’ 

When Kitty had gone, Iva sat a long 
time by the window, thinking, no doubt, 
of the original of the picture she still 
held inher hand. Presently a tall figure 
passed up the broad carriage-road that 
swept round by her window, and a pair 
of dark eyes threw a hurried glance at 
the face and form within. , Quick as a 
flash, something whizzed past the rose- 
bushes and acanthus-trees into the apart- 
ment, and, as if by intent of the throw- 
er, alighted on her,lap. She uttered a 
little cry of surprise, which soon gave 
way to curiosity ; for the harmless mis- 
sile was significant with a wrapping of 
paper, on which were traced some pen- 
cilled words. Hastily removing it from 
the weight, she read, while the bright 
flush of excitement bathed hotly cheek 
and brow: 

‘Betray no surprise. Accept what- 
ever may happen quietly, and trust to 
me for an explanation.’ 

Thrusting the paper into her bosom, 
she arose, and in the most intense aston- 
ishment peered out from her window. 
No one was concealed among the shrubs ; 
no faint voice whispered, as she had al- 
most expected. The bell rang. 

‘Miss Iva, you are wanted in the li- 
brary,’ said Kitty, entering the room 
soon after. ‘QO Miss! there’s such a 
comical-lookin’ gentleman, with such big 
black whiskers, in there, a talkin’ to 
Missis !’ 

With a strong effort, maintaining an 
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appearance of unconcern, Iva smoothed 
her hair and proceeded to the library. 
‘It’s a rfusic-master, I think, Miss,’ 
whispered Kitty, who followed as far as 
the housekeeper’s room. 

‘A comical-looking person, indeed,’ 
thought Iva, as she exchanged a tele- 
graphic communication with the dark 
eyes, and then stood demurely before 
Miss Trim. 

‘Iva,’ said that lady, fondling her pet 
cat, which had followed her into the li- 
brary, ‘I have at last found a music- 
teacher for you. He is well recommend- 
ed. Lady Bingham says he plays di- 
vinely. Mr. De— De—, what i your 
name, Sir?’ 

‘De Witt,’ said the music-master, 
bowing and smiling, thereby disclosing 
a set of very white teeth. 

‘Ah! yes ;'De Witt ’—referring to the 
note she had received from the afore- 
mentioned Lady Bingham. ‘ Well, Iva, 
Mr. De Wiit is anxious to hear you play.’ 
Then followed a formal introduction, and 
they adjourned to the music-room, which, 
for years, had done little service. An- 
other telegram, and the young lady seat- 
ed herself at the piano. 

‘I did not know you played so well, 
Iva,’ remarked Miss Trim, when she had 
finished. 

‘Mamma took great pains with me,’ 
was the response; ‘but I am sure there 
is room for improvement, cousin.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ And with directions that 
the first lesson should be given at once, 
the prim Miss Patty withdrew, still fond- 
ling her favorite quadruped. She had 
no sooner gone than a most extraordi- 
nary scene took place before the grand 
piano. 

‘O Risdon! how did you think of 
it? How did you manage to disguise 
yourself so? Such whiskers,’ she add- 
ed, ‘and such a horrid moustache! No, 
indeed, I will not.’ 

What she refused to do deponent 
saith not; but certain it is, that the 
owner of that ‘ horrid moustache’ there- 
upon -committed a theft. Iva’s cheeks 
were crimson as she turned to the piano. 
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‘Now give me my lesson, Mr. De. Witt, 
if you please. Cousin Patty will keep 
a sharp look-out to see that you earn 
your money, I can tell you.’ 

‘But I thought you wished to know 
how I became a music-teacher,’ he said, 
smiling. 

‘So I do. You canetell me while I am 
playing. Mrs. Grimp will be in here 
soon, see if she is not. . Come, Risdon, 
what shall I play? Oh! this exercise. 
Dear me! what shall we do if we are 
found out? Remember, J had nothing 
to do with it, Risdon.’ 

‘I thought you would be glad to see 
me, Iva.’ 

‘Did you? People do delude them- 
selves sometimes. Come, make haste 
and tell me all about it, while I keep the 
keys in motion.’ 

‘Listen, then, Miss Inquisitive, and 
applaud my valor : 

‘Minus the discretion !’ 

‘You tease! Well, I was at Lady 
Bingham’s the other day, and heard her 
inquire of a friend of mine for a first- 
rate music-teacher. It was Charles El- 
ton, an old college chum; and privately 
informing him that J knew of one, I in- 
structed him to recommend a Mr. De 
Witt. He did so, of course, as know- 
ingly as I could desire; and I re- 
warded him by relating the whole of a 
certain story. He was qui'e interested, 
and assured me of his cordial assistance 
in the carrying out of a whim that was 
after his own heart. Accordingly, the 
next day, Mr. De Witt, as you now see 
him, called with Elton on Lady Bing- 
ham, who was delighted with the strains 
I drew from her piano, and promptly 
supplied me with the recommendation 
with which I armed myself for a cam- 
paign in the enemy’s country. Consider 
me, until further orders, your command- 


-ing general.’ 


This was all very well, Iva thought; 
but it would not last, she was sure. 

Mrs. Grimp appeared just as the mu- 
sic-master, with a formal bow, took his 
leave. 


That evening poor Kitty was sent 
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away without warning. Mrs. Grimp, 
who, with two of the maids, was pluck- 
ing grapes for the making of jellies on 
the morrow, descended as far as the 
summer-house. While standing quietly 
before the thick vines, a violent shaking 
of the branches startled her. Retreat- 
ing a few paces, she stared in speechless 
astonishment at the bright green leaves, 
half expecting to see some living thing 
of frightful appearance jump from its 
ambush. Then the little door, which 
had for so long been hidden, burst open, 
and the creature appeared. It was Tom, 
the forbidden follower ! 

Mrs. Grimp screamed. Her two as- 
‘sistants, running to the rescue, would 
doubtless have felled the intruder, if 

At that moment Kitty emerged from 
the summer-house. ‘How d’ ye do, 
Tom ?’ said she, with the utmost non- 
chalance, determined to stand fire with 
her lover. ‘You came a bit too soon. 
Why did n’t you wait till : 

‘Till he was sent for,’ put in the hor- 
rified housekeeper. ‘Let me tell you, 
young man, this is the first step towards 
the gallows—housebreaking I mean; but 
I expect to see you end your days on the 
gallows yet.’ 

‘Yes ’m,’ said Tom, with a broad grin, 
in spite of his discomfiture. ‘Hi’ll be 
sure to send for hall the hold ladies when 
the ’alter’s strung haround my neck. 
Hall right, Kitty, my gal; ve must make 
the best hof it now.’ 

‘You bold young man! you may find 
my words come true sooner than you 
think.’ 

‘Yes’m, hitll be sure to ’appen hif 
you says so.’ 

‘None of your impidence, you bad 
young person. Betsey,’ turning to the 
red-faced, red-armed damsel who stood 
nearest, ‘go and fetch the gard’ner; this 
fellow shall be put out.’ Then turning 
to Kitty, she said: ‘As for you, I am 
ashamed of you, Kitty Porter. You’re 
coming to ruin as fast as you can go. 
But I want yeu to know that this is the 
last time you'll carry on such doings 
here.’ 
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‘Yes’m,’ said Tom, answering for 
Kitty. ‘ 

‘Pack up your things and go at once; 
you abandoned profligate.’ 

‘Lor! Hi wonder where the old un 
got ’old o’ them jawcrackers !’ chuckled 
Tom, highly amused, and not at all 
frightened by the storm he had raised. 

Kitty stood, looking irresolutely, first 
at Tom, and then at the angry house- 
keeper. 

‘Go at oncet, you hussy,’ screamed 
Mrs. Grimp. ‘ Pack up your traps in less 
than five minutes, and be off with you, 
you deceitful, good-for-nothing, bad-dis- 
posed, oncertain girl!’ 

‘*Tfillutin !’ ejaculated Tom. ‘ Hi won- 
der wot next!’ Then seeing the garden- 
er hastening down the path, he said: 
““Good hevenin’, ma’am, hand good 
hevenin’, ladies,’ turning his handsome 
face towards the two servants. ‘itty, 
my gal, hi’ll wait for you outside the 
lodge-gate. Make ’aste. You'll go’ome, 
Is’pose?’ But Kitty had disappeared. 

A quick, nervous tap sounded at the 
door of Miss Danvers’s room a moment 
afterwards. ‘Come in,’ said a soft voice. 

‘O Miss Iva! I’m come for to wish 
you good-by ; I’m a goin’ now for good 
and all.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Kitty?’ 
asked the young lady, in surprise. 

Kitty told her, breathlessly. ‘I’m so 
sorry to leave you, Miss Iva; and most 
like mother’ll be vexed with me, too. It 
looks bad, Miss, goin’ home so sudden 
like.’ 

‘Oh! Iam so sorry, Kitty. You see 
I was right about the door. I wish I 
had cautioned you not to make use of it. 
But it cannot be helped now, so we must 
make the best of it.’ 

‘Yes, Miss; that’s what Tom says.’ 

‘Kitty,’ said Iva, as an idea occurred 
to her, ‘would you like to live with Mrs. 

Clarke?’ 

‘Oh! yes, Miss Iva. 
place for such as me?’ 

‘I will send her a note by you, Kitty; 
I am sure she will do something for you. 
She is sick most of the time; and per- 


Has she got a 
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haps she will make you her personal 
attendant. I have often heard her say, 
she wished she could find a nice, tidy, 
cheerful person to wait on her. I will 
tell her how nicely you nursed me when 
I had that bilious attack awhile ago. 
We can but try, you know, Kitty; and 
it would be better than any other place 
for you till Tom is able to marry.’ 

‘I was a goin’ to tell you, Miss,’ said 
Kitty, with sparkling eyes, ‘Tom’s un- 
cle, that’s a nursery gard’ner and florist, 
and that’s got a nice-place at Kensing- 
ton, has often asked Tom to go and stay 
with him; and if he do, Miss, he ’ll have 
part of the business one of these days. 
He’s thinking of it now. But, O Miss 
Iva! I’m so thankful to you.’ 

So the note was written and handed 
to Kitty, with another, smaller in dimen- 
sions. ‘Take that for Mr. Clarke, if you 
please. It will caution him,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘Good-by, Kitty.’ 

‘Good-by, and thank you, Miss Iva.’ 

After Kitty’s unceremonious dismiss- 
al, much apprehension was felt by our 
heroine lest a similar catastrophe should 
befall her music-master. Sometimes it 
happened that the piano was silent when 
it ought to have proclaimed the vigilance 
of Mr. De Witt. On such occasions, if 
Miss Trim was within-doors, she would 
enter the room on some pretence, or per- 
haps send Mrs. Grimp. At the first 
click of the door-handle there would be 
a hurried movement and a scramble for 
the music. One day, the handle turned 
so noiselessly that it afforded no warn- 
ing. There sat the lovers, hand in hand, 
the unnoticed music before them. Miss 
Trim turned an opaque white, as her 
horrified senses took note of these facts, 
and duly appreciated the following 
words : ; ; 

‘And when will this thraldom be end- 
ed, dearest ?’ 

‘Never, I am afraid,’ sighed Iva. 

‘Let me make a formal proposal to 
Miss Trim, Iva; I will do it to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh! no, no.’ 

‘Propose to me /’ thought the agitated 
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spinster. ‘Oh! for that good-for-nothing 
child, I suppose.’ 

‘And why not?’ asked the pleading 
voice. ‘Are you becoming mercenary, 
Iva? Suppose she does cut you off with 
a shilling.’ 

‘I promised mamma that I would not 
marry against my cousin’s wish; nor, 
indeed, take any important step. If she 
had known—then, perhaps,’ and she 
looked up with a smile, ‘she would not 
have refused her consent.’ 

‘When did you make that promise?’ 

‘The day she died, and I did not think 
she would die; but the promise is justas 
sacred, you know. I can never break it.’ 

‘The girl has some good in her,’ mut- 
tered Miss Trim. Then she threw open 
the door. The lovers looked up in ex- 
treme perturbation. There stood the 
lady of Belvidere; her aspect terrible 
with indignant spinsterhood. 

‘Leave the room, Iva. I am aston- 
ished! This conduct is disgraceful.’ 

Iva cast a terrified look at her lover, 
who whispered, twirling his moustache 
with apparent unconcern: ‘J am undis- 
covered, Iva, so don’t be alarmed. Re- 
member, not a word.’ 

‘Leave the room this instant, Iva!’ 
commanded Miss Trim, who observed 
this little by-play. And so, trembling 
violently, Iva retired, to watch from her 
window the departure of her whilom 
music-teacher. When the door had 
closed behind her, the angry lady con- 
centrated the whole fire of her glance 
on the principal delinquent. 

‘What do you mean by such conduct, 
Sir? How dare you presume to tamper 
with the affections of that silly, inexpe- 
rienced child? It is well she has some 
principle, or you might have misled her 
more than you have.’ 

‘T have not tampered with the affec- 
tions of your ward, Madam; nor have I 
sought to mislead her. I had the honor 
of knowing the young lady’s mother 
many years ago, and have been acquaint- 
ed with Miss Iva from childhood.’ 

‘A very likely story indeed ; but I will 
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not believe Iva is so bad as that. She 
would not have met you as a stranger 
if she had known you before. No, Sir; 
you are an unprincipled adventurer, and 
have succeeded in taking the fancy of a 
vain and foolish child. Tkatis as J un- 
derstand it. No excuses, Sir!’ 

‘At least, Madam, do not visit your 
anger upon your ward. I alone am to 
blame.’ 

‘Oh! do not be alarmed. Pray do 
not fear that I shall not blame you as you 
deserve. This is only another proof,’ 
she soliloquized, ‘of the deceitfulness, 
the meanness, the wickedness of men. 
There is none that can be trusted — no, 
not one.’ Then, turning again to the 
offender, she said sternly : 

‘It may be true’ that you knew her 
mother; and in that case, Sir, your de- 
ceit is more unpardonable. Zhat does 
not excuse you; for had I known it, I 
should have declined your services. I 
am not ambitious that the heiress of Bel- 
videre should marry a music-master.’ 

‘I am sorry to have incurred your dis- 
pleasure, madam,’ was the reply; ‘ but 
may I ask what particular crime is in- 
volved in the occupation I have chosen?’ 

‘The occupation is well enough, for 
people of your class,’ said Miss Trim, 
with peculiar and biting emphasis on the 
antepenult; ‘but Miss Danvers, as my 
ward and presumptive heiress, is enti- 
tled to move in a sphere altogether re- 
moved from yours. Any further dis- 
cussion, Sir, is unnecessary. You will 
have no opportunity to continue your 
unscrupulous designs. To what amount 
am I indebted to you, Sir? We will 
close this unpleasant interview immedi- 
ately.’ 

‘With pleasure, Madam,’ said he, 
bowing politely, as he stood hat in hand 
by the door. ‘You are indebted to me 
simply for this unpleasant interview ! 
Good day, Madam ;’ and with another 
courtly bow, he quitted the room. 

‘Really!’ said Miss Tiim, following 
him, ‘this is most extraordinary. I 
must request, Sir, that you will take 
what is due to you.’ 
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‘I have already received my dismiss- 
al, Madam; and since my designs are 
so well known to you, it would seem 
that no other payment is due.’ 

‘Well, you seem to have a strange 
code of honor, Mr. De Witt. Have I 
your promise that you will not address 
Miss Danvers again, under any circum- 
stances?’ 

‘I give you my word, Madam, that 
Mr. De Witt will never more trouble 
Miss Danvers with any expression of his 
love; but that love, itself, Miss Trim, 
cannot so easily be disposed of.’ 

And thus he left Belvidere. Iva saw 
him pass her window. He waved his 
hand. ‘Good-by, dear, for the present.’ 

‘For a long time, I am afraid,’ said 
she. But she was mistaken. 

The next day Miss Trim received a 
letter from Mrs. Clarke, soliciting, as a 
great favor, the company of Miss Iva 
Danvers for a few days. ‘My son has 
gone to London,’ so the letter ran, ‘and 
I am very lonely.’ 

‘The very thing!’ said Miss Trim, to 
her housekeeper. ‘If her son was at 
home I might demur; but as it is, any 
thing that will wean her mind from that 
abominable music-master is a blessing. 
I hope he does not hang round the pre- 
mises, now, Grimp. If he should, Ill 
have him taken up for a poacher; I cer- 
tainly will, Grimp— though pheasants 
and partridges are not quite the game he 
seeks in my preserves.’ 

Well, Iva went, with instructions to 
maintain the dignity incumbent on her 
as heiress of Belvidere. ‘Beware of 
listening to the pretty speeches of any 
gentleman you may chance to meet, Iva. 
They are all alike, every one of them. 
You have been a sad trial to me, Iva. 
That flirtation with your music-master 
was a most disgraceful affair. I am 
afraid you have been very loosely brought 
up. There, child, you need not look so 
angry. I daresay your mother did the 
best she could, with such a wilful : 

Iva’s pretty red lips pouted disdainful- 
ly, and her farewell was very cold in- 
deed, as she entered the carriage. When 
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she arrived at L , Kitty’s was the 
first face she saw. ‘O Miss! this is 
the nicest place I’ve ever had; and Mrs. 
Clarke is more like a friend to me than 
a missis. She’s a waitin’ for you, Miss 
Iva.’ And Kitty led the way up-stairs. 


PART THIRD. 


‘Mrs. Griwp,’ said Miss Trim, two 
days after Iva’s departure, ‘I must go 
up to London to-day. Send word to 
Peter that the carriage must be ready in 
time for the noon-train.’ 

‘Going up to London!’ ejaculated the 
housekeeper. 

‘Yes, Grimp. I have business with 
my solicitor, and I wish, besides, to make 
some purchases for Iva. I wish I could 
do something to please that child, Grimp. 
I have really taken quite a fancy to her; 
though if I were to show it, no doubt 
she would take the usual advantage. 
Therefore I do not unbend. There is 
one thing that I have no patience with, 
and that she knows — her partiality for 
the society of gentlemen. I will never 
leave Belvidere to any bewhiskered, 
moustached young dandy of her choos- 
ing; no, indeed! I always endeavor to 
impress upon her the folly of trusting 
in those who are habitually deceitful. I 
never knew but one who was not; and 
that was my poor, dear father. I know 
what his wishes were ; but I have some- 
thing to say. I can do as I please with 
my own. I do hope Iva will have more 
sense than to throw away all her pros- 
pects on a lover. There is not one that 
can be trusted; is there, Fairy ?’ — ad- 
dressing a meek-looking cat, with a coat 
of marvellous whiteness, and a pair of 
pink eyes, that looked up and blinked a 
reply, as if aware that only assent was 
needed. ; 

‘Who is to take charge of the cats, 
Miss Patty ?’ asked the housekeeper. 

‘Ah! my good Grimp! that is the 
question. I was going to ask if you 
would not attend to them yourself, just 
for a couple of days. You know how 
anxious I am about them, Grimp; and 
[ am sure you will not mind seeing they 
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have their meals regularly, and so on. 
The darlings! how they will miss 
Aunty!’ 

‘Can’t Jane Fry, the girl that works 
for the animals, come here and look to 
’em, Miss Patty ?’ asked the irreverent 
housekeeper. ‘I can’t promise to keep 
’em company, if I look after their ex- 
travagant meals. I often think, Miss 
Patty, how much good you could do to 
the poor with what them cats waste. 
I hope you won’t be offended, ma’am, 
by what I’ve made so bold as to say; 
but you an’t stingy, Miss Patty, and I 
don’t like you to have the character.’ 

Miss Trim’s face had changed from an 
expression .of anger to astonishment, 
during this speech. It now wore a look 
of intense wonder, not unmingled with 
annoyance, 

‘Grimp, do you mean to say that peo- 
ple call me stingy? I am sure my 
yearly subscriptions to the different 
charitable funds equal those of Sir 
George Rose.’ . 

‘There now, Miss Patty, I’m sorry I 
spoke. I’msure I did n’t mean to vex 
you.’ 

‘If it is so, Grimp, I wish to know it. 
No, I am not angry, so go on.’ 

‘Well, then, if you wi// have it, Miss 
Patty —I’m sure I wish [ had n’t spoke 
—there’s a good many poor families 
around in the village, that would be glad 
of a little something to help them along. 
They han’t got nothing much to live on 
but what they grow themselves, in their 
bits of garden. I’ve often thought, 
ma’am, if you’d only visit ’em a little, 
sometimes, as I’ve knowed other ladies 
do, you’d send ’em, maybe, a few gar- 
ments sometimes; and surely some meat, 
and that, every now and then. They ’d 
never ask for it, if they starved; and 
them’s the people that ought to be help- 
ed.’ 

‘ Well, now, Mrs. Grimp, this is quite 
new to me. I am sure I think you ought 
to have mentioned it before. Any thing 
that could be done for the relief of the 
poor I should never object to; but long 
as I have lived here, I always thought 
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the people were thriving and well to do, 
in their way.’ 

‘And so they was, Miss Patty, for- 
merly ; but now the woodmen that used 
to be employed in the forest has nothing 
much to do; and work is scarce in L 
since Sir George Rose left for furrin 
parts.’ 

‘Grimp, I am very sorry I did not 

know of this. You need not talk about 
my cats. I am able to provide for them, 
and all the rest, too, thank ProvipEence. 
You are very much to blame, Grimp, for 
not telling me. Stingy, indeed! we shall 
see. While I am away, Grimp, I wish 
you to procure a list of the families in 
need of clothing, and so forth. They 
“shall be seen to, as soonasI return. As 
for the butcher’s bill, you may extend 
that at your own discretion. Now don’t 
let me hear any more spiteful speeches 
about my cats, Grimp. I suppose I 
have aright to dispose of my own pro- 
perty. Jane Fry can come, if you choose, 
to relieve you from some of the care. I 
can trust that girl, I know; and while I 
think of it, you may engage her to stay, 
in place of Kitty, if you can. You may 
go now, Grimp.’ 

‘Are you really going up to London, 
Miss Patty ?’ asked the housekeeper, in 
a tone of concern. 

‘Yes, why ?’ 

‘ Becauge I an’t easy about your tray- 
elling alone, Ma’am ; and you don’t look 
well, neither.’ 

‘I have n’t felt well for some time, 
Grimp, and I am going to make my will. 
I am not afraid to look realities in the 
face ; and if it is done now, it will be off 
my mind.’ 

‘But you’re young yet, Miss Patty.’ 

‘Really ! you surprise me, Grimp. It 
was but the other day that you remind- 
ed me of my age.’ Here the black-eye- 
brows elevated themselves incredulous- 
ly, and the corkscrews vibrated with a 
knowing air, as much as to say, ‘I have 
you there, Grimp!’ 

‘Why, how you do remember things, 
Miss Patty! I’m sure I hope you'll 
live a long time yet.’ 
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‘Perhaps so, my good Grimp. I be- 
lieve you do care for me a little, if no 
one else does. Nobody ever cared for 
me much, except from interested mo- 
tives — except for my money, Grimp; 
and I always found such people out. 
Now I have never found you to be of 
that sort. But as I said, nobody ever 
liked me much.’ And from the thin, 
anxious looking lips issued a sigh of 
sadness and regret. Then she continu- 
ed: 

‘I think, in any event, every thing 
should be settled, Grimp; and you may 
depend I shall not forget you.’ 

Mrs. Grimp wiped her eyes as she left 
the room. ‘I’m sorry I spoke so sharp 
and cross about them cats, that I am. 
She’s a good creature, that she is, if she 
is a bit queer; and I’m used to her 
ways. I don’t even know as I'd like 
to have ’em altered, that I dont; they 
seem so nat’ral like. I wonder what 
made her think about her will. I de- 
clare it makes me feel bad, that it do.’ 
And all the time her mistress was away 
the housekeeper paid special attention to 
the cats, in spite of her aversion to those 
animals; and never once grumbled at 
the milk-porridge, fried soles, and dainty 
fricassees. And the faithful woman — 
for she was faithful — said nothing about 
the will, when questioned respecting the 
absence of her mistress. She had kept 
her counsel for years, and, wonder as 
they might, the servants knew better 
than to press their inquiries. 

Yet, it was a most unusual thing for 
Miss Trim to leave Belvidere for two 
whole days. The next morning, Miss 
Trim and her solicitor were closeted 
together — for an age, the gentleman 
waiting impatiently in the outer office 
thought — for two hours in reality. She 
gave a little start when, on leaving the 
lawyer’s inner sanctum, she recognized 
Risdon Clarke, who, reciprocating the 
surprise, bowed profoundly. 

‘Ah! Risdon; glad to see you, my 
boy,’ said the lawyer, with a hearty 
grasp of the hand. ‘I’ll be back ina 
moment. Go in, go in. After I have 
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seen this lady to her carriage, we Il talk 
over the affairs of the nation, if you 
like.’ And the two forms, one extreme- 
ly fragile, and the other comfortably 
corpulent, descended the stairs toge- 
ther. 

‘Pray, Mr. Barter, do you know that 
young man?’ asked the lady. 

‘I rather think I do,’ was the reply. 
‘He’s a nephew of mine, Madam, and a 
clever boy; one who will make his 
mark in the world. I’m proud of that 
boy, Madam.’ 

A cynical smile wreathed the lips of 
Miss Trim, as she said: ‘A-hem! I sin- 
cerely hope your expectations will be 
realized, Mr. Barter ; for my part, I have 
no faith in young men asa species ; they 
are proverbially unreliable. I know of 
none that I would install as master of 
Belvidere. However, you may well be 
proud if he is really an exception.’ 

Meantime the ‘exception’ was won- 
dering what on earth brought the sover- 
eign power who had exiled him from his 
paradise to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Mr. Barter, who had been a young 
man himself, slightly shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as he handed his client to her seat. 
She was a long time arranging her dress, 
‘Allow me, Madam,’ said he, disengaging 
‘the fringe of her shawl from the steel 
chain of a travelling-bag. ‘And this is 
your final decision, Miss Trim? I have 
never seen Miss , the young lady, 
but it seems to me ——’ 

‘I assure you,’ interrupted she, ‘I am 
perfectly sane, Mr. Barter, though you 
seem to doubt that fact; and I never 
was more decided in my life. My object 
is to save her from the inevitable fate of 
those who blindly rush into the snares 
set for them by the opposite sex.’ By 
the way, Miss Trim seemed forgetful of 
the sex of her solicitor, who waited the 
conclusion of her speech with marvel- 
lous decorum. ‘It is best,’ she continu- 
ed, ‘to avoid them altogether, as I have 
done, However, she can do as she 
pleases, of course. If she will be head- 
strong and rash, like her mother, she 
must take the consequences.’ 
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‘A very lovely woman was Mrs. Dan- 
vers; [remember her well,’ said the law- 
yer; ‘and her husband was a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘Her husband was a tradesman, Sir!’ 
exclaimed Miss Trim, indignantly. ‘Good 
day, Mr. Barter ;’ and with a wave of 
the hand she dismissed him, as she or- 
dered the driver to start. 

The lawyer scratched his head in true 
meditative fashion, as he mounted the 
stairs,- ‘She is n’t mad, to be sure,’ re- 
flected he; ‘but it’s a question if it is 
not a mania.’ Then helaughed out- 
right. ‘Query: Am J to be trusted?’ he 
chuckled. ‘Why, she didn’t even ex- 
cept me.’ 

‘Halloa! Risdon, my boy. Tired of 
waiting, eh? Trim old maid that; do 
you know her ?’ 

‘Slightly.’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha!’ laughed the lawyer, as 
a comical thought-struck him, ‘Excuse 
me, my boy; I’ve had to keep it in so 
long, that I really must —ha-ha-ha! he- 
he-he! ho-ho-oh!’ chromatically descend- 
ed the expiring voice. ‘ Have you ever 
seen the royal family of Belvidere, 
Rizzy ?’ 

‘Really, uncle, I shall be obliged to 
think that you’ve left your senses be- 
hind you. I shall bave to get a com- 
mission of lunacy if you do not recov- 
er,’ said this irreverent young man. 

‘Such a pretty piece of business! 
such a precious doc—— Oh-ho! O 
dear! When did you see Queen Victo- 
ria last? The royal infants are progress- 
ing, [ hope.’ 

‘Oh! you mean those confounded 
cats!’ said Risdon, rather testily. 

‘Ah! you’ve never seen them at din- 
ner, J’/1 be bound — sitting up on their 
little chairs like Christians. The sight 
was too much forme. There they were, 
eating as daintily as velvet paws and 
choice viands would have it; each one 
from her own particular dish, Oh! it 
was a sight!’ 

‘The phases of cat-life at Belvidere 
are not unknown to me, I assure you, 
Uncle; but I am curious to know what 
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brought Miss Trim here, of all places in 
the world.’ 

‘Business,’ answered the lawyer, sub- 
siding into professional gravity ; ‘busi- 
ness, my boy. By the way,’ he asked, 
suddenly, ‘do you know that ward of 
hers? Slightly, I suppose ?’ noting 
the flush that dyed the cheek of his ne- 
phew. ‘Don’t set your whiskers on 
fire, my boy. I begin—to—smell —a 
rat ;’ he concluded suddenly, as a knock 
sounded at the door. 

It was Miss Trim. 

‘lam sorry to interrupt your merri- 
ment, Sir. Oh! don’t apologize, I beg 
— Ihave simply returned to caution you 
as to the amount of confidence I wish 
you to bestow respecting my affairs. I 
wish and request that you will observe 
the strictest secrecy.’ + 

‘Madam, I beg ; 

‘No apology is needed, Sir. It has 
occurred to me that your nephew might 
be honored with your confidence, that is 
all.’ 

‘Not with my professional confidence, 
Madam, I assure you,’ said the lawyer, 
more than half inclined to be angry ; but 
smiling sideways at his nephew, who was 
fermenting uncomfortably in his chair. 
‘I am sorry you thought it worth while 
to hazard a doubt as to the reliability 
of your father’s legal adviser and friend, 
Madam’ — drawing his handkerchief 
smartly across his forehead. ‘ Yes, the 
Admiral was a friend to me when I was 
a young man, as young as my nephew, 
Ma’am. On that account, I will not 
think so strangely of this — this ——’ 

Miss Trim cast a queer look at the 
nephew, as she said to the elder gentle- 
man: 

“*T have no doubt you were a very 
proper young man, Mr. Barter; very 
different from the rising generation, gen- 
erally. You are not offended, I hope, 
Sir?’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ fibbed the law- 
yer, presiding again at her departure. 
‘Set your mind at rest, madam. The 
firm of Barter and Truckle keeps its 
own counsel,’ 
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What further passed at the interview 
of the lawyer and his nephew, I am not 
informed ; but the reticence of the for- 
mer on the subject of Miss Trim’s visit 
was fully compensated by the volubility 
of the latter, on every subject save that 
on which his uncle desired to be inform- 
ed — the curiosity of neither being al- 
layed at the time of separation. 

‘Going by the afternoon train, my 
boy ?’ asked the lawyer. 

‘I believe so, if nothing turns up to 
prevent,’ was the answer. 

‘Then you'll be home by ten o'clock. 
My love to your mother. I shall take a 
trip down to see her soon. Good-by, 
my boy. Going to take my advice, eh?’ 

Said advice concerning the rat his un- 
cle’s olfactory organs had succeeded in 
scenting. Risdon vouchsafed no reply. 

‘Don’t look for success in that quar- 
ter, Rizzy. Let me see’— drawing out 
his watch — ‘it is now two. At four 
you start, and by ten you'll reach the 
Brockenhurst Station. Take care of 
yourself, my dear boy.’ 

Before ten occurred one of those fear- 
ful calamities that come, like bolts of 
destruction, straight from the hand of 
an inscrutable PRovIDENCE. 

Miss Trim took the four p.m. train. 
Three hours from that time she was ly- 
ing, crushed and senseless, among the 
terrible ruins of mortality and man’s in- 
genuity, at the foot of the embankment, 
from whence the snorting engine of death 
and destruction had hurled the train, 
freighted with human lives. I need not 
particularize. Such descriptions are too 
harrowing for a story like this. Yetit 
was only a turn in the kaleidoscope, and 
proved but too clearly the truth, that it 
is but a step from time into eternity. 

In the midst of terrible alarm and 
confusion, a dim consciousness devel- 
oped itself in the mind of Risdon Clarke. 
He opened his eyes, and looked up at 
the calm autumnal sky, with its glow- 
ing stars and deepening azure — almost 
purpled with night. It required an ef- 
fort to remove that long, rapt gaze. A 
strange quiescence came upon him; a 
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desire to lie there undisturbed, and wait 
for—what? Something had happened, 
he knew; else how came he there, 
among the dead and dying? Gradually 
memory returned, and with it a quick- 
ening of desire for life, for help, not for 
himself, but those stricken ones around 
him, whose groans now became so pitiful- 
ly distinct to him. Conscious of no 
pain, he raised himself on one arm ; the 
other hung powerless. Dark figures 
were gliding about with lanterns, men 
and women. He listened intently. They 
were near a country station. Many dead 
and injured persons had already been 
removed, and were’ being cared for. 
Alas! what care would avail those so 
suddenly bereft of life? 

‘Beant hurt much, be you ?’ interro- 
gated a rough but kindly voice. At the 
same moment a sudden jerk of the dis- 
located shoulder sent a riving pain 
through every nerve, and the eyes that 
had sought the good villager with such 
grateful earnestness as he approached, 
closed again in unconsciousness. 

‘There now, our Feyther! you ’ve 
been and made the poor gentleman foint 
agin,’ said an anxious-looking woman, 
raising the young man carefully in her 
sun-burnt arms. ‘ You han’t got no 
idee of tetchin’ the poor things. You 
mean right, Simon; but you be more 
used to tetchin’ oxen than them that’s 
hurted like this. Here, Simon, lift 
him a bit—mind the poor arm. There! 
now we'll put him on Johnny’s bed. 
Dear me, how handsome he do look, to 
be sure!’ 

Meantime the obedient husband had 
followed her directions ; and very soon 
Risdon was lying on ‘ Johnny’s bed,’ 
wondering again what had happened. 

The door of the little white-washed 
chamber opened into a large room. He 
could see and hear dimly what was pass- 
ing within, as he lay upon the checkered 
quilt of Johnny’s cot-bed. Johnny was 
the son of the good couple, he thought ; 
but hush! what was that? 

‘’T an’t no use, Doctor; she han’t 
opened her eyes, nor took no notice of 
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nothink. She’s gone past every think.’ 
Risdon recognized the tones of the wo- 
man who had befriended him. Then 
the doctor spoke: ‘I am not so sure of 
that, Mrs. Brinson. In cases of severe 
concussion, I have known this torpor to 
last forty-eight hours, and even more, 
Watch the lady carefully, my good wo- 
man. I know what a capital nurse you 
are. Should she return to consciousness 
in my absence, get her to take this — 
a little in a teaspoon every now and 
then, till return. If necessary, send for 
me.’ 

‘But, Doctor, there’s the poor dear 
young man. You han’t forgot him, I 
hope.’ 

‘Why, yes, I must confess that I had, 
Mrs. Brinson. There are so many need- 
ing surgical help at the station-house. 
What is it—a broken arm? If so, it 
must be seen to at once.’ 

‘That I’m sure on, Sir. 
der’s swelled dreadful. 
0’ jvint, or summat. He’s in on John- 
ny’s bed, poor dear. I was quite took 
with him; he looked so much like my 
boy that’s away, with his curly hair 
and grit white forehead.’ 

Then a spectacled face peered down 
at the form that lay on the checkered 
quilt; and Risdon became aware that a 
professional hand was giving terrible 
pain to his shoulder. 

‘I am fortunate to escape with so 
slight an injury,’ said he, with a wince, 
as the doctor again touched his shoul- 
der ; ‘and I suppose you’!l soon set that 
right.’ 

‘Mrs. Brinson!’ called the doctor, 
‘just tell your husband I want his help 
for a few moments.’ 

The few moments were employed in 
scientific twists and tugs; while the 
honest villager, forcibly holding our 
hero, turned away his head, that he 
might not see the expression of pain on 
the handsome face of the sufferer. 

‘That was bravely borne, young man, 
Simon, you will keep him here, I sup- 
pose. He must be perfectly still to- 
night. If he sleeps well, and that shoul- 
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der there is taken care of, I shall find 
him able to go home to-morrow.’ And 
he hurried from the room. Simon lin- 
gered behind. 

‘Mr. Brinson,’ said Risdon, who had 
caught the name, ‘I am curious to know 
where I am. Where did the accident 
occur ?’ 

‘Just as the train came anighst the 
Bishopstoke Stoition. Most all the poor 
creeturs was took into the stoition-house ; 
but my old ’ooman and me fotched you 
and a lady as was badly hurt in here. 
’T an’'t more’n a few steps. There 
ha’ n’t been sich an accident in my time 
before at this stoition.’ 

Presently, kind, bustling Mrs. Brinson 
made her appearance. 

‘Simon, run for Doctor Walsh,’ said 
she. ‘The lady ’s opened her eyes, 
and’s took some o’ the stuff ‘at he left. 
Make haste now, feyther.’ Simon dis- 
appeared; and his wife busied herself 
in sundry arrangements for Risdon’s 
comfort. ‘There now,’ she said, as she 
smoothed his pillow, ‘ you be a deal bet- 
ter off than the poor creetur in there.’ 
A faint moan sounded from the outer 
room. ‘Now, Sir, you jist go to sleep. 
You be frettin’, | know——most like about 
yer mother, and them that’s at home; 
bean’t you now? Yes, [ knowed that, 
poor dear ; but it don’t do no good, that 
don’t; so you jist go to sleep. I must 
look to t’ other one now.’ 

The next morning many sorrowing 
friends sought the scene of the accident. 
So near home were most of the unfortu- 
nates that the sad news reached them 
speedily. Among those who, with fear- 
ful scrutiny, were looking on the dead, 
to identify, it might be, some dear 
friend, was Mrs. Grimp. Attended by 
Peter, the coachman, she had come on 
her sorrowful errand. A gleam of hope 
penetrated her almost benumbed facul- 
ties, when, after her search, she had 
found no trace of her mistress; and she 
turned to Peter with positive relief, as 
she said: ‘P raps she altered her mind 
about the train. There is n’t no sign of 
her here.’ 
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Just then the station-master ap- 
proached, with the information that 
two of the sufferers, a lady and gentle- 
man, had been taken into the cottage of 
Simon Brinson, near by. 

‘What was the lady like?’ asked the 
housekeeper, with frightened eagerness. 

‘Well, she had curls, I believe, and 
was tall and thin.’ 

‘That’s mistress, for sure,’ said Pe- 
ter, emphatically. And with one ac- 
cord they moved in the direction indi- 
cated by the station-master. 

There, indeed, they found their mis- 
tress. Her sole attendant was a young 
man, who, with his left arm in a sling, 
and a very pale face, was applying with 
great gentleness a lotion to her fore- 
head, which showed through its linen 
bandage a frightful wound. He made a 
gesture of silence as they drew near to 
the bed. Although in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, she was painfully sensible to 
sound and movement, as was indicated 
by a distressing moan and start at in- 
tervals. 

‘The good man and his wife have 
been called away,’ said the gentleman, 
speaking very low; ‘and so, being only 
partially disabled myself, I have taken 
the post of nurse. No doubt your ser- 
vices are very opportune, however, Mrs. 
Grimp ; and I am glad, on your mis- 
tress’s account, that you are come.’ 

At the sound of her name, the house- 
keeper looked sharply at our friend 
Risdon. 


‘I must have seen you somewhere, 
Sir,’ said she, ‘ but I can’t for the life of 
me think where.’ 

‘At Belvidere, I suppose. I am slight- 


ly acquainted with Miss Trim. 
name is Clarke. 

‘Oh! indeed, Sir!’ and Mrs.- Grimp 
stationed herself at the precise spot 
that Risdon had vacated, reflecting as 
she did so: ‘I’m sure Miss Patty don’t 
want no young men around.’ 

But, strange to say, Miss Patty show- 
ed a wonderful aversion to the touch of 
her faithful old servant ; and contracted 
her brow with an expression of pain, 
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and a shiver of repulsion, whenever the 
cool linen cloth was renewed. 

‘The lotion is to prevent erysipelas, 
and must be applied continually,’ said 
Risdon, seeing that she desisted. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what to do 
then. See how she tears the cloth away.’ 

‘ Bean’t it quare?’ said Mrs. Brinson, 
coming softly in at this moment. ‘ Ever 
since fower o’clock this mornin’, the 
gentleman’s been a waitin’ on her, poor 
dear. He don’t mind hisself a bit, he 
do n't ; and she won’t let no one else tetch 
her. I’ve heerd on sich things afore, 
but never seed on it.’ 

So, reluctantly, and not without some 
chagrin, Mrs. Grimp permitted Risdon 
again to act in his voluntarily assumed 
office of nurse. 

Bishopstoke Station was a sorrowful 
place that day. The dead and dying 
were removed to their homes, if possi- 
ble, or to some more quiet place; and 
those who, like our hero, were so fortu- 
nate as to escape with but slight injury, 
left the terrible scene with emotions that 
cannot well be described. 


PART FOURTH. 


For the third time since the shadow 
of Miss Trim’s return fell upon her 
home, the sun sank behind the trees of 
Belvidere. Rays of crimson light stole 
through the windows of the room in 
which she lay, and quivered on the wall. 
Perfect silence reigned in the house, the 
silence which announces the coming of 
death. 

The mistress of Belvidere awoke from 
sleep; a sleep so natural and calm that 
it cheated the watchers into the belief 
that danger was vanquished. But from 
her next slumber she would never awake. 

Iva and Mrs. Clarke were there. A 
strong mercurial odor pervaded the 
apartment. Every thing had been done 
that medical skill could devise, but all 
of no avail. It was now evident that 
her life was waning rapidly, for the 
changed countenance told them a truth 
which could not be gainsaid. 


[September, 


‘Tell Grimp I want her,’ said the in- 
valid, in a faint voice. 

The house-keeper came, 

‘Is the lawyer coming to-night, 
Grimp ?’ she whispered. ‘Grimp, I 
should like to speak to you alone. Tell 
them to leave the room.’ This was done, 
and she resumed: ‘ Grimp, I suppose I 
have been very ill. I remember it all 
now. I shall soon leave you, Grimp.’ 

‘Oh! don’t talk so, Miss Patty! 
You ’re better for sure.’ 

‘You think so because I can talk ? 
Oh! no. It is often so before death, 
my good Grimp. You see I am not 
afraid.’ 

The house-keeper silently wiped her 
eyes. She was sincerely attached to 
her mistress. 

‘Is Mr. Clarke gone home, Grimp ?’ 

‘No, Miss Patty. He just lay down 
in the library for a little rest, when you 
went to sleep.’ 

‘He was very kind,’ murmured Miss 
Trim. ‘I should not have thought it of 
a young man.’ 

‘Grimp, which do you think Iva Dan- 
vers cares most for?’ 

‘What do you mean, Miss Patty ?’ 

‘Why, Belvidere or Risdon Clarke. 
Do you think Iam blind? I can hear 
too distinctly, and I know that she does 
care for him.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure he’s a good young 
man, Miss Patty; and his mother’s as 
sweet a lady as ever I saw—but I don’t 
know as Miss Iva cares so much for him. 
I thought it was the music-master.’ 

A peculiar smile passed over the pale 
lips. 

‘So did I,’ she said, ‘but, Grimp, I 
hope the lawyer will come in time.’ 

‘In time!’ The house-keeper looked 
anxiously at her mistress, who pressed 
her hand gently, as she cldsed her eyes 
wearily again. 

‘Now send back Iva to me, Grimp — 
and the young man — while I have 
strength.’ 

Full of wonder, Mrs. Grimp obeyed ; 
and soon both stood by the sick-bed. 
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Miss Trim allowed Risdon to take her 
hand. She even smiled faintly at him. 

-*T have discovered that your uncle 
was right,’ she said. ‘ You are not like 
other young men.’ 

Risdon made no reply. 

‘But Iva is like other girls,’ she con- 
tinued ; ‘I have found that out too. 
Which would you advise her to have, 
Sir —a husband or Belvidere? She 
must take her choice.’ 

Risdon looked at Iva in utter amaze- 
ment. Must Miss Trim carry her eccen- 
tricity even to her death-bed? He knew 
not what to say. Iva drew nearer. ‘I 
can’t bear to hear you talk so, cousin 
Patty.’ Then she burst into tears. 
Excited and nervous she had been ever 
since the accident ; and now she saw 
death in the face of her cousin. She re- 
membered also, with a thrill of remorse, 
that she had not even tried to love the 
lonely woman to whom she was a moth- 
er’s legacy. ‘I might have tried,’ she 
thought. 

‘O cousin Patty !.only live! I don’t 
want Belvidere. I am go sorry that 
I ever troubled you, cousin.’ 

‘Are you?’—the voice grew fainter 
— ‘I knew there was some good in you, 
Iva. Don’t ery, child; that will not 
bring me back. But I must have my 
answer. Choose now — Belvidere or 
Risdon Clarke?’ 

‘If you mean,’ faltered Iva; ‘I don’t 
want to deceive you, cousin—if you 
mean which I like best —I ——’ 

Her eyes finished the sentence ; for, 
blushing rosy red, she fixed them on 
Risdon Clarke. 

‘I thought that would be your 
choice,’ said Miss Trim. ‘ You must 
have your own way,’ and a ghastly pal- 
lor overspread her face. 

Risdon promptly ran for the ether, 
which he saw on a table, and she soon 
revived. ‘Thank you. I have talked 
too much. My head is growing confus- 
ed and fanciful again. Let your mother 
stay with me now, Mr. Clarke.’ 

The lawyer came that night. When 
he left the room where he had been for 
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some time alone with Miss Trim, he 
summoned them all in haste. Miss Trim 
was dying. By mid-night she was dead. 

At her request, Mr. Barter remained 
at Belvidere, and superintended all the 
necessary arrangements; and after the 
funeral was over, he assembled them all. 
in the library, to hear the reading of 
the will. 

Risdon Clarke, from motives of deli- 
cacy, refused to be present ; his mother, 
however, remained with Iva, who ner- 
vously dreaded the notice that she fear- 
ed would be drawn upon her by the 
terms of her cousin’s will, of which she 
had received some slight premonition. 
The lawyer cleared his throat, and be- 
gan. 

There was profound attention as he - 
read. Nota sound broke the stillness, 
until the clear, sonorous tones ceased. 
Then arose exclamations of astonish- 
ment. 

All her property, both Janded and 
personal, with the exception of several 
annuities and bequests, Miss Trim had 
left to her cousin and ward, Iva Dan- 
vers. The will, however, was subject to 
certain conditions: firstly, she was to re- 
main unmarried all the days of her life ; 
secondly, she was to retain all the old 
family servants, and — the cats. 

To Mrs. Grimp she bequeathed a 
handsome annuity, subject also to a con- 
dition, name, the care of those inter- 
esting animals. 

Each of the servants was remembered 
in turn; and all were to be provided 
with respectable mourning. 

A handsome sum was to be distribut- 
ed among the poor of the village; and 
the residuary legatee was enjoined to 
carry out all charitable intentions of the 
testatrix. 

In the event of Iva’s marriage, the 
whole was to be divided among certain 
charitable institutions ; and Belvidere 
was to be chief among them all —a re- 
gularly endowed orphan asylum. Mr. 
Barter was appointed sole administrator 
and executor. 

Iva drew a long breath. ‘I hope Ris- 
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don will not care,’ she thought. ‘ Bel- 
videre must go, I suppose.’ And a mo- 
mentary feeling of regret would come, 
when the vision of herself and Risdon, 
happy in that beautiful home, passed be- 
fore her. ‘I would not mind the cats 
so much,’ she pursued, mentally, if 
Ris ; 

Stop! The lawyer had commenced 
to speak again, 

‘There is a codicil added on the night 
of her death.’ 

‘A codicil!’ whispered the servants. 
What did that mean ? 

It meant that Miss Trim had revoked 
her decision, and herself chosen a hus- 
band for her youthful'relative. Having, 
contrary to her expectations, found a 
young man who possessed qualities 
likely to promote Iva’s happiness and 
interest, she had chosen a master for 
Belvidere. Iva could only inherit as the 
wife of Risdon Clarke. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
Iva’s surprise was only equalled by her 
approbation of this la-t condition. 
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Mrs. Grimp grumbled a little at first ; 
her share including the care of the cats; 
but having really loved her mistress, 
she soon took quite kindly to the poor 
animals, who were disconsolate for some 
time, as was testified by the most mourn- 
ful of cattish music, and a decided dis- 
inc ination for fricassees. I have heard 
that some actually died of grief, but 
scarcely credited the rumor. 

Mrs. Clarke and Kitty took up their 
abode with Iva at Belvidere, until the 
marriage, which took place after the 
year of mourning had expired. Kitty’s 
follower was no longer forbidden, in 
spite of Mrs. Grimp’s grumbling ; and 
Iva purchased the dress worn by Tom’s 
wife on her wedding-day. 

‘Good-by, good-by ! my boy,’ said the 
lawyer, wringing Risdon’s hand, as the 
young couple started on their wedding- 
tour. ‘Good-by, Mrs. Iva,’ and in vir- 
tue of his new relationship he claimed a 
kiss of the happy bride. 

‘I wonder what became of the forty 
cats!’ the reader will say. And so do L. 
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A PICTURE 


BY KINAHAN 


OMAPTER FIRST. 


Reaper, you may have seen a ship 


blocked up in the Arctic regions during * 


the winter months ; you may have seen 
her frozen in a sea of ice, surrounded 
by hoary icebergs, and within sight of a 
coast covered deep with snow, and, save 
by its general elevation, scarce distin- 
guishable from the frozen deep — the 
archipelago of icebergs, and you may 
have observed the naked masts, and rig- 
ging, and yards, and bulwarks of that 
vessel white with an accumulation of 
frozen snow. You may have seen nothing 
but a frosted ship upon a frosted ocean. 
If so, you will be able to form an idea of 
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the state of the Chincha Islands, and the 
ships there loading, at the time of which 
I write, when I say that as much as the 
ship and coast land in the Arctic regions 
might be covered with ice and snow, 
these islands — in shape and al! but size 
resembling gold nuggets — and these 
ships were covered with guano. Its 
presence was universal ; there was no 
escaping fiom it; it rose and drifted 
about in clouds, and with its yellow, 
snuffy powder, almost as irritating to 
the eyes and nose as snuff itself, it per- 
vaded the air, and settled everywhere 
in the immediate vicinity of where it 
was being worked and shipped. Masts, 
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rigging, yards, deck, and cabins, were 
alike as yellow as the guano, and as the 
islands themselves. 

Immense flocks of marine birds hov- 
ered and fished about the islands — the 
guano-bird, or Poto-Huenca, having a 
bluish plumage, a bright, red beak, and 
a yellow feather on the head, drooping 
gracefully over the neck. They uttered 
a wild ‘wa-ha,’ and when on the wing 
flitted somewhat like swallows. Long 
strings of pelicans, in single file, followed 
by flights of white pigeon-looking birds, 
swept the vault of heaven to a height 
Approaching the invisible, occasionally 
drawing themselves into a crescent form, 
with their eyes directed towards the wa- 
ter ; and then descending simultaneous- 
ly with a back summerset, and with as- 
tonishing velocity and precision, closing 
their wings as they neared the surface, 
disappeared, but to emerge almost in- 
stantaneously, each with a wriggling, 
quivering fish in his pouch —the laf- 
ter two feet long at least. That birds of 
a feather flock together is shown here, 
for the blue-birds are all on the closest 
terms of intimacy with each other, while 
they carefully avoid the white-birds, who 
in their turn are equally averse to asso- 
ciating with their blue neighbors. This is 
nature; and when we come to human 
nature, we find it pretty much the same, 
only that all the white birds are by no 


means so free and equal, even in demo- 


cratic countries, as those of the Chin- 
chas. Then these birds, after repletion, 
winged their way to the cliffs, where 
they perched themselves as if gorged ; 
and solemn indeed looked these feather- 
ed fishers, as there, seemingly immova- 
ble, with their bills resting on their 
necks, they calmly eyed the evolutions 
of their fellow-pelicans. Seals also were 
to be seen swimming and staring about 
in all directions, among the dark arches, 
and rocks, and caves of the islands, two 
of which only have yet been worked — 
the middle and north, the latter being 
the principal, and where vessels ‘most 
do congregate.’ 

‘The superficial extent of the three 
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islands,’ observed a fellow-passenger, ‘is 
about eight miles; and the quantity of 
guano still on their surface will allow of 
an annual shipment of sixty thousand 
tons for more than a century.’ The ne- 
cessary labor incident to the removal of 
this article of commerce from its natural 


. bed to the ship’s hold is performed by 


Chinamen and criminals, but, with very 
few exceptions, altogether. by the for- 
mer, whose condition is most deplorable, 
and reflects great discredit upon the Pe- 
ruvian authorities. These men are forc- 
ed to endure, without appeal or redress 
—for they are not allowed the opportu- 
nity of making themselves heard, and 
protesting against .the obnoxious bond- 
age in which they are tyranically held, 
till death, and death only, breaks the 
chain which holds them —a slavery to 
which that of the negro in the rice-fields 
of Carolina is a paradise. They have to 
toil unceasingly from day-light till dusk 
on every day of the week, Sunday not 
excepted, in the midst of clouds of per- 
nicious, irritating dust, which speedily 
induces phthisis; and when their enfee- 
bled health induces exhaustion before 
their long day’s work is done, they are 
inhumanly lashed by their black over- 
seers ; and very frequently, in order to 
escape these cruelties, and flee from an 
existence so odious, they commit suicide 
by flinging themselves from the cliffs 
on to the rocks below. Their habita- 
tions are filthy and wretched cane-built 
huts, erected on the guano; their food 


‘is chiefly rice, and is served to them in 


the most repulsive manner, and not alto- 
gether free from the all-pervading guano, 
so that whether these poor fellows are 
eating or drinking, working or sleeping, 
they are constantly imbibing the dust or 
fumes of the deposits which have brought 
so much notoriety to the island, and 
wealth to Peru, but ‘haye made and con- 
signed to so much misery and prema- 
ture death these imported laborers from 
China. When they die they are thrown 
outside their huts, like dogs, and the tur- 
key-buzzards swoop round, and speedily 
tear and devour them. 
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The manner in which these unfortu- 
nate victims are procured is by an agent 
in China negotiating with them to serve 
as laborers in Peru, at certain wages, 
for a stipulated number of months, in 
consideration of their being provided 
with a free passage to that country ; the 
sequel of which is, that, after being 
landed in Peru, they are sub-let to 
the :overnment contractor for the re- 
moval of guano from the Chincha Is- 
lands, who pays handsomely for them 
to the importer, upon which the poor 
wretches are sent to work in that insu- 
lar hell, from which they seldom or nev- 
er emerge, working away for years in 
abject slavery, and receiving neither 
their wages nor their liberty, but lashed 
and starved to death in the end.* The 
guano is loosened with the pick, or by 
the digging action of a twelve-horse 
steam-engine, in the first instance, and 


thin wheeled away in barrows or in 


wagons, along a tramway of iron rails, 
leading to the mouths of the mangueras 
—large tunnels made of canvas—which 
descend into the lighters, barges or 
ships in waiting below. Every China- 
man, be he strong or weak, is required 
to wheel five tons of guano a day to 
these shutes. 

Owing to the number of vessels will- 
ing to accept a charter from the Chin- 
chas, there is a constant accumulation 
of them waiting their turn to be loaded, 
priority of arrival being the plan of pro- 
ceeding in that respect, unless a hand- 
some bribe be resorted to, in which case 
a ship may come in between, and go off 
heavy laden, long before she could have 
done so in the regular way. The Yankee 
skippers used to resort to this method 
of expediting matters, preferring to 
spend two or three thousand dollars in 
a bribe, rather than entail that and a far 
greater amount of expense in waiting 
idly in harbor. 

The formation of the group of the 
Chinchas is entirely of felspar and 
quartz, and as the former undergoes de- 
composition by the action of the atmos- 
sphere, so the shores of the island be- 
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come picturesquely broken and indented, 
which process, in the course of ages, 
will hardly leave a trace of them above 
water. This chemical agency, together 
with the force of the waves, has already 
resulted in the separation into three dis- 
tinct islets of what undoubtedly was one 
rock; and the same agency, antecedent 
to that period, undoubtedly resulted in 
the separation of that one rock from the 
main land, 

The view from this point was delight- 
ful— the Andes on the one side and the 
ocean on the other, with the fantastic 
rocks of the islands, fringed with foam in 
the foreground. Here and there a whale 
threw up a jet of spray, and a school of 
sea-lions agitated the blue waters of the 
bay, while above myriads of birds held 
high carnival beneath a glorious sky. 

Six hours’ steaming along the coast, 
after leaving the islands, brought us 
abreast of the quiet and picturesque 
Tanding-place of Cerro Azul, the port of 
the beautiful valley of Cafiete, one of 
the richest sugar-yielding and vine-grow- 
ing districts in all Peru. There were 
only a few small vessels at anchor. The 
plain, so-called, is about thirteen miles 
in length, and extends in breadth from 
the Andes to the ocean. It bristles with 
thousands of acres of sugar-canes, that 
bend and rustle with every breeze, each 
field and each estate having its limits 
denoted by rows of willows, whose 
graceful forms diversify the prospect. 
It was off the coast of Cafiete that the 
Spanish fleet first sighted Sir Richard 
Hawkins’s ship, the ‘ Repentance,’ in 
which he had sailed from England, in 
1594, on a marauding expedition, and 
which pursuing, they captured, and made 
Hawkins a prisoner. The English, in 
the person of Anson, attacked the fort 
of Cerro Azul, in 1746, and, landing, 
burnt it to the ground. The name An- 
son is carved in large letters on the face 
of a cliff standing near, and is still dis- 
tinctly readable. Cafiete and Cerro Azul 
are, therefore, not without their histori- 
cal interest. In the cultivation of sugar 
the cane is cut once in eighteen months ; 
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there are crushing-machines on each es- 
tate; worked either by steam-engines, or 
water-power, or by bullocks and mules 
drawing capstan-bars, and driven round 
three capstans, which turn the crushing- 
rollers. The expressed juice flows 
through a channel into an appointed re- 
ceptacle in a room where it undergoes 
the process of boiling. The result is, 
that three different qualities of sugar 
are produced— the refined, the brown, 
and cakes of hard, brown treacle, called 
chaucacas, which latter are eaten large- 
ly by the Indians, formerly slaves, but 
now, by virtue of the decree of President 
General Castilla, issued in 1855, univer- 
sally free throughout all Peru forever. 
The plantation or hacienda home- 
steads were both handsome and ex- 
tensive. The sugar-mill, or trapiche, 
the boiling-house, and capacious refin- 
ing and store-rooms, in. general occu- 
pied one side of the courtyard and fac- 
ing the residence, the rooms of which 
were large and well furnished. <A pecu- 
liar feature, as I thought, appertaining 
to the haciendas, was the circumstance 
of there always being a chapel, with 
a priest to preside over it, adjoining the 
dwelling-house. The manner of living 
at these estates is pleasant and easy, 
although devoid of excitement, and per- 
haps not altogether free from monotony. 
Proprietors and servants are alike up 
with the dawn, and pursue their respec- 
tive occupations until ten o’clock, when 
they assemble, and partake of a substan- 
tial breakfast of soups or caldo, fried 
slices of bananas, poached eggs, and 
other still more solid dishes, concluding 
with a cup of chocolate and a glass of 
water. At four o’clock the whole again 
assemble, and partake of dinner in the 
form of chupé, a standard conglomera- 
tion of eggs, chicken, and potatoes. 
Fresh fish in vinegar usually succeeds 
the chupé, which is again followed by 
the best of fruits and preserves, and the 
repast ends with each individual swal- 
lowing a glass of water. An occasional 
interchange of dinners between the fam- 
ilies at the various haciendas is cus- 
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tomary among them. Beautiful flower 
and fruit-gardens are attached to every 
homestead, through which a running 
brook is just as invariably to be met 
with. Adjoining these is located the 
galpon—a village of cane huts, occu- 
pied by the laborers, who live entirely 
aloof from the family of the proprietor. 
Certainly the valley of Cafiete seemed a 
pleasant place to live in, with its wavy- 
ing cane-fields, its rambling vineyards, 
its haciendas, with their neat belfried 
chapels, their groups of buildings, sugar- 
works, and negro quarters, their groves 
of citron and olive, and the lofty and 
graceful palta or alligator pear, vying 
with the cherimoya in height and pro- 
fusion, and with the orange and the lem- 
on-tree alike flourishing and displaying 
their clustering fruit, as tempting as the 
delicious granadilla of the passion-flower, 
and with donkey-trains, and mounted 
pleasure-seekers trotting or prancing over 
the plain, or winding round the hills, and 
giving animation to a scene exquisite in 
its rural beauty. 

I receded from the happy shores of 
Cafiete and Cerro Azul with regret, and 
I lingered long in memory over a picture 
so peaceful, yet so beautiful as that 
which I there beheld. On, over the 
calm blue waters of the ocean, with her 
heart of fire, her iron lungs, and her 
breath of smoke, the steamer, like a 
thing of life, with quick pulsation, hur- 
ried on her course. 

In the morning I awoke to find the 
steamer at anchor, still and steady be- 
tween the rocky and barren island of 
San Lorenza—a desolate, volcanic ridge, 
six miles long by one broad, and at its 
northern end rising nearly twelve hun- 
dred feet above the water-line—and the 
Peruvian main land, with the town of 
Callao lying right ahead, but partly hid- 
den by an artificial wharf-like projection, 
near which the ‘Ocean Queen,’ a dirty- 
looking old craft, was moored, and there 
made useful as a coal-hulk in the ser- 
vice of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company. In addition to San Lorenza, 
several small islets were partially visi- 
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ble on its seaward side, one of which 
was shaped and bored like an arch. 
Several small bongos, or boats, freighted 
with a supply of stale fruit, were float- 
ing alongside, while their murky cotton- 
girdled occupants paddled to-and-fro, and 
elevated their eyes and voices in a vain 
attempt at effecting sales. A little fur- 
ther off two sperm whales were lazily 
moving in the direction of the ocean, 
spouting steam-like jets of water and 
disturbing flocks of pelicans as they 
went.: They were approaching close un- 
der the vessel. I darted into the cabin, 
and laid hands on a hot roll, which had 
just been laid on the breakfast-table. 
Breaking it in twain, I cast the bread 
upon the waters in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the whales. I dealt out a piece 
to each, and experienced the satisfaction 
of seeing them swallowed by the swim- 
ming monsters. There was one circum- 
stance, however, in the matter which fa- 
vored me: I threw the: pieces so exactly 
at their snouts that it would have neces- 
sitated a turning aside on their part to 
have avoided the same. Still this did 
not take from the fact of my having fed 
the whales on hot roll. The whales 
went spouting on their way, and soon 
after they had rounded the islet men- 
tioned, I descended again to the cabin, 
there to partake of hot roll also. After 
breakfast I left the steamer, in company 
with two of my fellow-passengers. Ten 
minutes’ sailing and rowing brought us 
within view of the Callao landing-place. 
The latter lay straight before us, block- 
ed up by a swarm of boats, the majority 
of which were native, and manned by 
Indians speaking broken English; the 
remainder were ships’ boats, waiting 
the return of those whom they had 
brought ashore. 

The houses on the town side of the 
harbor rose abruptly from the water, 
and the turbid element washed their 
walls, and in one case flooded a balcony. 
The houses wore an aspect as flimsy as 
they were variously painted, and were 
highly suggestive of stage scenery. 
Moreover, the whole scene, including 
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the famous castle in the background, 
struck me forcibly as the most theatri- 
cal-looking picture of real life that could 
exist. The very costume, manner, atti- 
tude, and arrangement of the people 
standing and walking within view of 
the mooring-spot, and the comparative 
stillness and listlessness of every thing 
animate, greatly enhanced this resem- 
blance, and I stepped from the boat on 
to the sandy strip of shore, which led 
at the distance of a few yards by a few 
stairs into one of the main streets, with 
a sensation of curiosity to explore, and 
of delight at having found at least noy- 
elty in the outward appearance of things. 

‘Women of the lower class, in tawdry 
apparel, with eyes keen, black, and pierc- 
ing, and complexions of bronze, whose 
age had rendered them fat and ugly, 
were to be seen, either carrying light 
burdens on their heads, or seated in 
front of fruit-stalls, or standing idly in 
doorways, whose breasts, half-exposed, 
hung down like miniature pockets of 
hops, and, but for the withered and 
mummy-like skin, would have been yo- 
luptuous. The sight of these did not 
enhance the opinions I had formed of 
the beauty of the female Peruvians ; but 
after-experience made known to me that 
in these I had not beheld fair specimens 
of the sex, and that the ladies of that 
rainless clime, especially the Limanian 
damsels, were worthy of their fame for 
the charms that win—the grace that 
beautifies. The railway-station lay a 
little to the right of the landing-place, 
and within view. The line extends to 
Lima, where the old suppressed convent 
of San Juan de Dios forms the termi- 
nus ; the carriages, Premier and Secun- 
da, are of English build; English also 
are the locomotives and \the engineers. 
From the head of the bay, looking to- 
wards Lima, the prospect was highly 
picturesque. A green alluvial plain, 
sprinkled with farms and clusters of 
willow-trees, spread out from the right 
and left of the port to Ancon on the 
north, and the rugged cliff of the Mor- 
ro Solar, at the foot of which, to the 
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south, reposed the small but fashionable 
bathing-place of Chorillos; while away 
inland, and bounding giant-like the pros- 
pect, the magnificent Cordillera, of the 
cone-decked Andes, rose abruptly from 
the plain, at the distance of about twen- 
ty miles from the blue waters of the 
ocean. Towering one above the other, 
the snow-capped mountain summits 
pierced the azure void in rugged sub- 
limity, and, with their bare, uneven 
sides glittering against the flashing sky, 
formed a splendid scene, on which the 
eye lingered with delight. At their base 
the white towers of Lima were embo- 
somed in orange-groves and gardens of 
¢heramoyas, which hemmed in the city, 
between which and Callao extended the 
ruined-looking, ill-cultivated grounds, 
on whose site once stood the old earth- 
quake-swallowed town, which, on the 
twenty-eighth of October, 1746, came to 
its sudden and awful termination. The 
evening on which this dire calamity took 
place was warm but perfectly calm. 
Suddenly a tremendous shock of earth- 
quake startled all Lima and Callao, and 
almost at that moment the whole town 
last named became one mass of ruins, 
the earth gave in, the island of San 
Loreriza was thrown up, and the waters 
of the bay rolled over the scene of dis- 
aster, carrying the frigate San Fermin, 
together with other vessels, in their 
course, and leaving them high and dry. 
One solitary being only: escaped of all 
the five thousand inhabitants of Callao 
—the rest, with shrieks and groans, 
went down with the ruins into the 
yawning earth, pursued by the remorse- 
less tide. 

Lima also was in great part reduced 
to ruins, for of three thousand houses, 
only twenty-one were left standing. I 
saw & monument surmounted by a cross 
standing between Callao and Bella Vista, 
which denotes the spot where the frigate 
was left, surrounded by crumbling ves- 
tiges, in some cases the half-excavated 
roofs of houses and monasteries. It awa- 
kens sad and gloomy feelings and histor- 
ical recollections, which are held sacred 
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in the Peruvian mind, and is in itself pain- 
fully commemorative of one of the great- 
est calamities that ever broke upon a city 
ora people. It was long before the peo- 
ple of Peru recovered from the panic 
with which they were so sorely stricken. 
Some attributed it as a curse upon the 
Spanish rule, and the Inca Indians wail- 
ed over the misfortunes of their country 
in being placed within the tyrant grasp 
of that perfidious power. 

The rebuilding of the town, however, 
was quickly begun, and proceeded with 
under the inspection of the viceroy, its 
site being a little removed to a more 
convenient spot, a small indentation in 
the coast, a mile or so eastward. The 
castle of Callao was then built; it is in 
the form of a pentagon, with two round 
towers and a curtain, well provided with 
cannon, which, facing the harbor, is 
well calculated, both by build and posi- 
tion, to resist invasion, and successfully 
defend the town from a seaward attack. 

In September, 1821, this fortress was 
surrendered by the Spaniards to San 
Martin, at the head of the patriot army 
of Peru, which had newly risen for the 
overthrow of the tyrant rule of Spain, 
afd the emancipation of their country 
from .the thraldom of a foreign yoke, 
imposed since the conquest — the time 
of Atahualpa, the last Inca, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. On the 
fifteenth of February, 1824, a revolt oc- 
curred in the castle, caused by the non- 
payment of arrears to the patriot troops, 
and which resulted in the liberation of 
the Spanish prisoners. The mutineers 
hoisted the royal standard of Spain, 
upon which the royalists advanced from 
a neighboring stronghold, and took pos- 
session of the fortress. This occupation 
was continued till the nineteenth of Jan- 
uary, 1826, long after the Spanish flag 
had disappeared from every other part 
of South-America. The siege to which it 
was so long exposed, and which was so 
successfully resisted, is the most memo- 
rable of the kind on record; it was 
blockaded by sea by a Spanish frigate, 
captured by the republican army, while 
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its walls were continually surrounded 
by a large body of the patriot troops. 
The hardships, misery, and privations 
to which the garrison was subjected, 
were at once extreme and thrilling. 
Several thousands of the royalists of 
Lima had flocked thither — men, wo- 
men, and children — for protection, the 
majority of whom died of starvation. 
The carcases of the horses were greed- 
ily devoured as food; the few other ani- 
mals that the castlé contained-were sim- 
ilarly disposed of by the ravenous mul- 
titude ; even the skins, of which the 
saddles and other horse-accoutrements 
were made, were chewed by the hunger- 
ing victims, while towards the closing 
scene human flesh is said not to have 
been left uneaten by the maddened and 
dying inmates of that gloomy pile. But 
in the midst of all this ghastly wretch- 
edness the most perfect control and dis- 
cipline was fiercely preserved by the 
Spanish commander, General Rodil, who, 
at once cruel, relentless, and defiant, 
held out in determined strength, sur- 
rounded by the skeleton horrors of this 
imprisoned famine, and at length sur- 
rendered, on honorable terms, on the 
date last named. ® 

I proceeded to the office of a Callao 
merchant, to whom I had letters of in- 
troduction from Melbourne. He took 
me to the Callao club-house, where I 
wis at once entered as a privileged vis- 
itor. Here we played a game of bil- 
liards together, on one of Thurston’s 
tables, of which there were. two_ in the 
room. Here also was a large reading- 
room, where the English and American 
papers were abundant, and where the 
papers of Peru, and half the other coun- 
tries on earth, also abounded. This was 
certainly a desideratum. The. club had 
quite an English aspect, and contrasted 
remarkably, in its sombre solidity, with 
the more gaudy and flimsy world be- 
yond. 

From this we strolled together along a 
few narrow and gloomy streets, lined 
with mud walls—they are all narrow 
in Peru—as far as the market-place. It 
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was a square, walled in with shops, 
where all the produce of Peru, and 
much that Peru imported, was repre- 
sented within the premises of the va- 
rious hucksters. The shops had open 
fronts, and displayed much of the goods 
for sale, either outside or in such a posi- 
tion that passers-by could readily be- 
hold. The centre of the square was 
occupied by traders also, chiefly vegeta- 
ble sellers, who, in the midst of donkeys, 
mules, and baskets, were busily occupied 
in wrangling with intending purchasers. 
Women in gay dresses, with children, 
groups of Zambo and Cholo girls, and 
half-naked men, of complexions varying 
from olive to black, were moving about 
irregularly in straggling numbers, some 
bargaining, some carrying away their 
purchases, the majority of the latter be- 
ing domestic servants, and many gossip- 
ping. The whole scene was suggestive 
of Covent Garden Market, although, at 
the same time, very unlike it. 

Here I saw what very much disgusted 
me. A negro woman, desirous of chas- 
tising her ebony-colored child —a boy 
about two years old—seized him by one 
leg, and with a solid piece of heavy wood, 
something like a tomahawk, grasped in 
her right hand, she struck him violent- 
ly, in evident rage, several blows in rapid 
succession. I was standing about twen- 
ty yards from her when this cruelty 
commenced, and@gfinding that she con- 
tinued using her whole strength in this 
merciless manner, the child with his 
heels uppermost and his head down, 
yelling meanwhile in the most intense 
pain, I quickly advanced to her and 
interfered, upon which she flung the 
child to the ground, and turned round 
upon me with menacing fury and up- 
lifted arm. She, however, dealt no blow, 
but, anathematizing me for my inter- 
ference in her Indian patois, she glanced 
savagely at me, and taking up the pros- 
trate infant, who was writhing like a 
snake, and almost insensible, and loudly 
yelling in his agony, she carried him off 
into her cabin, close adjoining and on 


one side of the square. Any other than 
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a negro child would have been killed by 
such brutality. 

I did not remain long at Callao, owing 
to my curiosity to see Lima, as well as 
to the wretchedness of the restaurants 
and hotels there, which, for dirt, dilapi- 
dation and discomfort, outrivalled the 
dingiest posados in the smallest towns of 
the country of the Manzanares. Drunk- 
en sailors were idling about the door of 
the principal one of the place, it being 
the habit of these ocean rovers to dissi- 
pate all their earnings in drinking when 
sent ashore here. When their money 
was completely exhausted, and their cre- 
dit also, they joined a ship. There was 
no difficulty about this, as sailors were 
always in active demand, chiefly for 
manning the guano ships to England. 
In nearly every case the advance made 
to them on joining was already owing, 
and had simply. to be handed over to the 
ship-agent or the tavern-keeper; a com- 
mon circumstance, however, with Jack, 
wherever he goes, 

I gladly entered the railway-station, 
and took a half-dollar ticket for Lima, 
distant about seven miles. Dozens of 
seafaring men connected with the foreign 
vessels, chiefly English and the United 
States, in port, mingled with Callao 
ship-chandlers and merchants’ clerks, 
and members, male and female, of the 
native population generally—the former 
mostly in ponches, and the latter with 
braids of hair hanging down their backs 
—were assembled in the two waiting- 
rooms, and under the fine metal arch 
which spanned the terminus of the line. 
Both men and women were more or less 
engaged in smoking cigarettos. The 
costume of the women was very pleas- 
ing and picturesque, consisting of the 
mantilla or shawl of bright Chinese silk, 
passed over the head, and either wholly 
or partially concealing the features at 
the will of the wearer, thus doing away 
with the necessity for a bonnet. One 
Peruvian lady of the number, however, 
was arrayed after the most recent French 
fashion, with the small bonnet and arti- 
ficial flowers, the gay silk shawl worn 


over the shoulders only, and the dress 
to correspond. Hers was rather an ex- 
aggeration of the Parisian type, and had 
it not been for the beauty of her face, 
displayed in consequence of this diverg- 
ence from the national costume, I should 
have preferred seeing her in the becom- 
ing and elegant suya y manto, although 
I could never look at that garment with- 
out regarding it as a cloak for intrigue, 
and that it assuredly is so, the state of 
society where it or the mantilla conceals 
the features of woman affords ample tes- 
timony. The latter dress is, however, 
every year falling more generally into 
disuse, save at bull-fights, religious pro- 
cessions, and on feast-days, of which I 
am happy to say there are a great num- 
ber throughout the year. 

The saya y manto consists of a full 
silk or satin skirt, usual y black, to 
which is attached a mantle of similar 
material, which is drawn over the head 
and held by the fair wearer so as to ex- 
pose only the eyes, or oftener one eye 
only, which, at once black and brilliant, 
peers out from between the light folds of 
silk, leaving the beautiful picture to be 
filled up by the beholder. The disguise 
is, impenetrable; and Peruvian ladies 
aim to dress as much alike as possible ; 
and they certainly succeed. Every wo- 
man appears in endless duplicate, and 
which is my wife or which is yours it 
would be hard to tell in the street. They 
move along voluptuous mysteries. 

There was a fascinating grace in the 
carriage of the younger women, of which 
Byron would likely have *had much to 
say had he ever dwelt among them. 

As the train sped onward over the 
desolate arid plain covering the buried 
ruins of the old town, with the ocean 
glittering in the sunlight on one side, to 
the right, and here and there a gaunt 
ruin climbed over by parasitical plants 
on the other, I said to myself, this, in- 
deed, is a country of resurrection and 
decay ; eventful in its history, great in 
its forgotten lore. The railway ran 
parallel with and in immediate view, of 
the Lima road. Droves of mules, heavy 
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laden with bales and sacks of merchan- 
dise, packed after the manner of the 
camels engaged in the old desert caravan 
traffic between Suez and Cairo—now, 
however, superseded by the railway— 
were treading with regularity of pace 
their way towards the metropolis. Small 
farms, extending from the right of the 
railroad to the ocean, succeeded each 
other. Groups of dirty and most prim- 
itive huts were here and there presented 
to the eye, adjoining which were patches 
of cultivation. The dusky occupants of 
these worse than Irish cabins came out 
to look at us, as is often the case as you 
career along the iron roads of other lands, 
where the reapers will pause to look, and 


the children, from their Wlage doors, 


will romp in their unsophisticated glee 
as the iron horse snorts past them on its 
way. 

As we advanced beyond the sign of 
the cross, denoting the spot where the 
frigate was cast down in the fearful 
swallowing.up of the old town, orange- 
groves and fruit-gardens, and here and 
there a stone ruin, took the place of the 
mud-and-plaintain-leaf huts, and the 
train seemed to be rushing into the 
heart of a comparative Eden. 

For the last half-mile of our journey, 
which was performed in about twenty 
minutes, the line ran through one of the 
streets of Lima, and the pace of the train 
was slackened, and a bell was kept ring- 
ing in order that the way might be 
cleared for the passage of the train. 
Men® women, and children, as a conse- 
quence, moved quickly out of danger 
when they heard the sound of the bell, 
and took their places on the footpaths 
on either side till the heavy carriages 
had passed, when the children again 
commenced their gambols, and the ordi- 
nary traffic across the line was resumed, 
as though it were an ordinary street 
only. It may be supposed that acci- 
dents are of likely occurrence where 
trains are in the hourly habit of running 
to and fro through a populous and nar- 
row street, with inhabited dwellings on 
either side opening on to the rails; and 
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acc'dents, no doubt, would be frequent, 
were it not that a large scoop, resem- 
bling the ‘cow-catcher’ of the United 
States, is fixed in front of the engine, 
and the speed is much reduced. In this 
receptacle for obstructions, old women, 
children and cattle are occasionally 
caught up and carried along, the result 
involving little or no injury to them; 
so that there is no such thing known as 
any one being run over by a railway- 
train; and, as a consequence, the ap- 
proach of such is by no means a cause 
of sensation or alarm. 

The city is built on the southern bank 
of the Rimac, and, to the north and east, 
is sheltered by the lofty cross-crowned 
hills of San Cristoval and Amancaes, 
spurs of the Andes, the cordillera of 
which extends south and north about 
forty miles to the eastward. South and 
West it is open to the Pacific. It is 
laid out in equal squares of four hun- 
dred feet, divided by streets thirty-three 
and a half feet wide, which cross each 
other at right angles, and is surrounded 
by a parapet wall, now in a state of ex- 
treme dilapidation, about seven miles in 
circumference, and pierced by six gates. 
This wall has a thickness, in some places, 
of nine feet, and is from eighteen to 
twenty-five feet high, and defended by 
thirty-five bastions. 

On entering the city, the same features 
characterized the architecture as had 
first arrested my attention on approach- 
ing Callao; if possible, Lima was more 
theatrical in its aspect than the water- 
side houses at the port. Every street, 
and every house looked like so much 
stage scenery ; and even the soldiers had 
the appearance of toys, so unreal seemed 
they in their look and bearing. The 
walls of the various buildings were cov- 
ered, more or less, with ochre paintings ; 
and those that were not bedecked with 
flowers and such like, were daubed over 
with broad bars of coloring, something 
in the rainbow fashion. The soldiers 
were small, swarthy, wn-military looking 
creatures, with high cheek-bones, flat 
noses, and straight, coarse, black hair— 
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mostly Indians who had been impressed 
into the service—a fate whichs Peruvian 
Indians dread more than the young rustics 
of France ever did the conscription, and 
quite as much as do the hacienda culti- 
yating Indians of Nicaragua. There is 
always great difficulty in recruiting the 
army, owing to its unpopularity in the 
eyes of the common soldier. The eligible 
portion of the Indians, when they hear 
of recruits being wanted, usually retire 
from the scene of danger; when they 
are caught, however, there is no help for 
them but to submit, and they perform 
the duties of the service just as an om- 
nibus horse performs his daily journeys 
from the Croton Aqueduct to Fulton Fer- 
ry, and no doubt enjoy it quite as much, 
and no more. The streets of Lima are 
long, straight, and narrow, and run at 
right angles, diverging from the plaza, 
or central square. The reader familiar 
with the old city of Chester, on the Dee, 
in England, may almost realize the pic- 
ture of Lima, by recalling his recollec- 
tions of that walled city with its Welsh 
physiognomied, half Gaelic-speaking 
population, and comparing it with my 
description of the Peruvian capital. 
The streets have an air of solemn anti- 
quity, which contrasts in its sombreness 
with the gay and more modern dresses 
of the crowds who are constantly mov- 
ing to-and-fro. Asa general rule, the 
houses have no windows towards the 
street. The front of each house, as seen 
from the thoroughfare, is a mere wall, 
which may or may not, as the case hap- 
pens, extend past many other houses, 
and so constitute the street. These 
walls, as I have before intimated, are 
usually painted with frescoes. Each 
dwelling is indicated by a large square 
folding-door, forming a gap in the said 
wall, and opening into the patéo or court- 
yard. The latter is usually ‘neatly and 
often fancifully paved with small colored 
stones, or tiles. Crossing the patio in a 
direct'line from the street-door, the visit- 
or enters the sala or principal reception- 
room. Fresco paintings also adorn the 
outer walls of the house itself, so that 
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very often they more resemble painted 
canvas or paper, than solid adobe and 
plaster. A channel traverses the cen- 
tre of every street, runtiing parallel with 
the river Rimac, through which a con- 
stant stream of water flows, and these, 
the azequias, are used as the common 
drains of the city. Turkey-buzzards, of 
which there are large numbers, both 
here and at Callao, as also, but to a less 
extent, throughout all Peru, and the 
greater part of South-America, descend 
from the house-tops, where they are 
usually to be seen perched, and seek 
their food in these receptacles. These 
naked-headed, raven-plumaged carrion 
birds, the most ugly and repulsive of - 
things ornithological, are looked upon 
as the scavengers of Lima, and such 
they really are; and there is a penalty 
inflicted upon the destroyer of any one 
They are to be met 
with over the entire populated districts, 
either walking or feeding, on the chan- 
nel margins, flying about the streets, or 
perched on the house-tops; and they 
form a welcome provision against olfac- 
tory nuisances, among a people who are 
too apathetic, listless, and luxurious, to 
attend sufficiently well to either the 
cleanliness of their towns, or the well- 
being and efficiency of any thing else 
belonging to them, and whose govern- 
ment is only worse ordered than them- 
selves, and perpetually shaken by the 
earthquakes of military and political 
contention. 

The plaza, or great square of the city, 
is the centre of life in Lima, and it al- 
ways presents an animated appearance, 
both as regards the traffic continually 
passing through it, and the buildings 
which face it on all sides. On the south- 
ern side, and occupying its entire length, 
stands the Cathedral, with a facade 
painted red and yellow. It is lofty and 
of large size, and were it not for the co- 
loring would be at once massive and im- 
posing in its aspect ; it is provided with 
towers, made of lath and covered with 
plaster, at each angle. It has three en- 
trances, the doors to which are painted 
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green. This magnificent structure was 
built in the time of the Spanish domin- 
ion, and the bones of Pizzaro are here 
said to be buried in a vault, which may 
be entered at certain times upon pay- 
ment of a small fee to one of the aco- 
lytes. These remains, not undoubtedly 
those of that desperado, were removed 
from the suppressed monastery of San 
Juan de Dios, now the railway-station, 
where the body of Pizarro, according to 
reliable accounts, was first interred. 
Adjoining the Cathedral, and on the 
east side of the square, stands the palace 
of the President of the Republic. It is 
insignificant and shabby-looking, and 
several shops occupy its basement. 
Strange to say, it was the vice-regal pa- 
lace while Peru labored under the op- 
pressive yoke of Spain. The other two 
sides, forming arcades, are principally 
filled up with shops; the English club 
is on the southern side, and a large 
hotel, conducted on the French-Ameri- 
can principle, on the western one. Bal- 
conies, half hidden by old Moorish trel- 
ised awnings, extend along the upper 
story. In the centre of the square a 
handsome fountain, the water of which 
issues from four lions’ mouths, provided 
with reservoirs of stone, supported by a 
column, rising from which is a figure of 
Fame, executed in bronze, and erected 
in 1653, enhances the strange old beauty 
of the picture. Mules and donkeys, 
bearing native produce and water, are 
constantly to be’seen from dawn till past 
sunset, moving slowly to-and-fro, or 
standing in front of piles of vegetables 
near the centre of the square, or heaped 
up in frontof the shops devoted to their 
sale. Four streets diverge from the 
square, one of which leads to a large 
stone bridge spanning the Rimac, which 
is here somewhat rapid and shallow with 
alluvial banks, walled in by the town on 
the one side and a natural acclivity on 
the other, but gradually sloping so as to 
leave long low shores at the river’s ebb. 
The view of the city from this bridge, 
the latter of which was constructed in 
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1613, is extremely ragged, but pictur- 
esque in its unfinished irregularity and 
its apparent dilapidation, as well as in 
the weedy rankness of vegetation along 
the river’s northern bank, and the un- 
cultivated growth beyond. 

Crossing this bridge and continuing to 
the right, or river hand, I entered the 
suburb of San Lazaro, where I entered 
the delicious shade of the alamedas— 
avenues provided with side-walks, and 
formed by double rows of lofty willows, 
that hang down their leafy interlaced 
branches as if in sympathy with the 
grief-worn and oppressed. Throygh one 
of these avenues, which led to the great 
bull-ring of Lima—the scene of Sunday 
conflict—I strolled leisurely. When I 
arrived in front of this place of enter- 
tainment, I found only a blank wall to 
reward my curiosity ; but I resolved to 
attend the bull-fight on the following 
Sunday in company with all Lima, and 
learn more of it. 

The building was erected in 1770, and, 
consequently, alike with nearly every 
public edifice in Lima, is a vestige of 
vice-regal times. Indeed, the republic 
has done but little to advance Peru. 

All the churches, with their pictur- 
esque but flimsy-looking towers, the 
monasteries, the national museum, the 
hospitals in the alamedas, the wall round 
the city—built in 1685—the bridge over 
the Rimac, the fountain in the plaza, the 
pantheon outside the town, and the Na- 
tional College of Surgeons, were erected 
in the days of Spanish rule. Moreover, 
nearly all the private dwellings in Lima. 
—built of adobes with partition walls of 
cane—belong to the same period. 

I took up my abode at the Hotel de 
l'Europe on this, the day of my arrival, 
and prepared to act up to the proverb 
concerning, Rome and the Romans. I 
found’ the. proprietor, a Frenchman, 
smoking a cigaretto, with his head en- 
cased in a blue fez, and betraying but 
little anxiety after the interests of his 
establishment, which was correspond- 
ingly ill-conducted, although capable of 
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being made the most comfortable, as well stories high, built regardless of expense, 
as the most profitable hotel in Peru, it and occupying a central situation in the 
being a splendid modern house, three Calle de Commercio. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


Come, gentle sleep! 
Come on the viewless wings of night, 
Come with the glancing star-beams bright, 
Hasten once more in thy robes of light, 

O gentle sleep ! 


Come, sweetest sleep ! 
Come with thy dreams of rare repose, 
Come with the scent of poppy and rose, 
Haste on the softest wind that blows, 

O gentle sleep | 


Come, calmest sleep ! 
Come with the murmur of Lethean waves, 
Come with thy vision of grass-covered graves, 
Haste from thy far-away, dew-dropping caves, 
O gentle sleep! 


Come, deepest sleep ! 
Let me no spirit of darkness discern, 
Let me no future of suffering learn, 
Let me no leaf of the mystic scroll turn, 
O gentle sleep ! 


Come, peaceful sleep! 
In thy dim shade let my wandering feet 
Other twin footsteps but once again meet, 
Other sweet eyes from the outer world greet, 
O gentle sleep! 


Come, kindly sleep ! 
Come with the heart that with tenderness beats, 
Come with the lip that a love-word repeats, 
Come, come, with vision that never retreats, 

O gentle sleep! 


Come, holy sleep ! 

Come, and the drowsy air hush with thy spell, 

Let the old voices the old story tell ; 

Come, though thy dreams bring no sound but farewell, 
O gentle sleep ! 
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ADRIFT ON THE WORLD; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF WASHINjJGTON EDMONDS. 


BY KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIFTEH, 


AN UNEXPECTED CALL FROM A NEW QUARTER, 


Berore the mail closed in the after- 
noon, I wrote another letter to Gertrude, 
inclosing one for her father in reply to 
his, in which I expressed my own joy 
at having lived to see my innocence es- 
tablished bythe thief of my reputation, 
and thanked him for his generosity in 
sending me money to. enable me to re- 
turn to New-York, although I stood in 
no present need of it. This I promised 
to do very soon; explaining, however, 
that, in consequence of my stay at the 
Cape, I had only just arrived in Aus- 
tralia. 

To Gertrude I gave as connected a 
chronicle as possible, of my adventures 
in the wilds of Africa, telling her of all 
my hair-breadth escapes, strange diet, 
and numerous hardships; and how, in 
the midst of those strange solitudes and 
perils, [had never ceased, day by day, and 
hour by hour, to think of her, and pray 
for her, and long to meet her, never to 
part again. The pent-up feelings of 
months overflowed in glovgng language, 
and I passionately reiterated all that I 
had said before in those happy, peace- 
ful days, when no thought of the dark 
shadow which was destined to cross my 
path loomed upon my mental horizon 
-— when a bright career, following upon 
a long dark day of misery, promised to 
reward me for all I had suffered in the 
past. But words, after all, could but 
feebly express the intensity of my emo- 
tions—-the depth of that love: which 
was bound up with my very life, and 
which, come weal or woe, failure or suc- 
cess, neglect or the reverse, could never, 
while existence chained me to the world, 


be effaced or diminished. My soul was 
linked with hers. Death alone could 
psychologically divide us. I worship- 
ped her day by day, and hour by hour. 
I knelt down night by night, and utter- 
ed her name in prayer. I cared not to 
live but for her sake. She was every 
thing to me. 

And how ennobled I felt in the know- 
ledge that I had the love of such a wo- 
man! It gave me courage, hope, reso- 
lution, strength. I stood before the 
world invincible. I was a proud man, 
and I had every reason to be so. But 
at her shrine I even wept over the mem- 
ory of the past, and joy and sorrow con- 
tended within me for the mastery. I 
felt alternately depressed and elated, but 
ever clung to the one hope which alone 
could carry me in triumph through the 
world. 


Having posted my letters, I strolled 
out with my companion, Reginald Wade, 
and the surgeon of the steamer. 

Entering an auction-mart, on one side 
of Collins-street, we had an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing the auctioneer, hammer 
in hand. He was selling silver-watches 
just then, in lots of half-a-dozen each. 
The market at this time was glutted 
with jewelry, and much of it was 
unsaleable. ‘Three-ten — three-ten — 
three-twelve-six — three-twelve-six — 
who says more ?— going.’ The half- 
dozen watches were meanwhile making 
a circuit of the room; and the harsh 
tongue of the dark, ill-featured auction- 
eer was clapping away like a bell-ham- 
mer. To my surprise, one of my two 
companions, the surgeon of the steam- 
er, made a bid at this crisis. ‘ Three- 
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fifteen,’ shouted the auctioneer, nodding 
to him, ‘ three-fifteen — three-fifteen. Is 
there any advance upon three-fifteen ?’ 
and after gazing into the faces over the 
room for a course of seconds, with his 
hammer and arm poised in the air, as if 
he was on the verge of some desperate 
deed, he let fall the instrument upon his 
desk, and proceeded to submit the next 
lot. 

The lot had been knocked down to the 
doctor. He drew forth his purse to pay, 
and was in the act of counting out the 
three-fifteen, for the half-dozen watches 
as he thought, and a capital bargain too, 
when the auctioneer’s man came up to 
him with the watches, and a bill of the 
same. He thrust the three-fifteen into 
the hands of the assistant salesman as he 
was in the act of receiving the watches. 
The man held out his hand for more 
money ; the doctor thought he wanted 
to write a receipt upon the -bill, so he 
glanced at it. 

‘Mr 


‘Sold at Auction this day, 6 Geneva silver 
watches, at £3 158.—£22 10s. 





‘Oh!’ said the unlucky lancet-guider 
in dismay, ‘I thought the lot was to be 
three-fifteen. Oh! Ill not have them— 
give me back the money.’ 

The man, however, without comply- 
ing, shouted to the auctioneer — 

‘He thought he was to pocket the lot 
for three-fifteen.’ 

The doctor was wroth. 

‘Will you pay the money?’ said the 
low-bred, repulsive individual in the box, 
evidently a Jew. Melbourne was half 
made up of Jews. ‘Twenty-two-ten,’ 
he continued. 

Meanwhile all eyes, as well as the 
auctioneer’s, were upon the purchaser. 
The doctor endeavored to explain that 
he had labored under a misapprehension 
as to the fact of his buying half-a-dozen 
watches at three-fifteen each ; he thought 
he was to have the lot for that amount. 

‘Turn him out,’ shouted the auction- 
eer, and he gnashed out something more 
between his teeth, and had a sample of 
the next lot passed to him. 
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‘Turn that limejuicer out — go out, 
Sir,’ he shouted. 

‘Give me back my money,’ said the 
doctor, in a rage, addressing the man to 
whom he paid the three-fifteen. 

It was declared to be forfeited. The 
doctor indignantly remonstrated. 

‘Go out — leave the room,’ broke 
from a dozen mouths ; he was compelled 
to retreat, for the moment, before popu- 
lar indignation at the interruption. 

The doctor thought of springing upon 
the auctioneer, and dragging him out of 
his box, for the insult he had offered ; 
but at my advice he postponed opera- 
tions; he, however, vowed vengeance 
upon the Barabbas, and after the sale 
was over he would seek redress or satis- 
faction in some way. I mentioned that 
he could force the auctioneer to put the 
lot up again, and only if it sold for less 
than the price mentioned, would his 
three-fifteen be taxed in the matter. 

‘Oh!’ said he, ‘the scamp will sell 
the lot to some accomplice for three-fif- 
teen less than he knocked them down to 
me at, and by his so doing, I shall be 
done.’ 

This was the first rude lesson I had 
submitted to me in colonial life. To lie 
and cheat, baffle and swindle, was at 
this time and place considered ‘ quite 
colonial,’ and the perpetrator of these 
acts of dishonesty was almost applaud- 
ed; at any rate, he was looked upon as 
a sharp, ’cute fellow, and his gold was 
as acceptablévas the bishop’s. 

After quitting the precincts of this 
mart of commerce, we crossed the street, 
and entered a much larger place of auc- 
tion-sales.. Our eyes were met as we en- 
tered by large bills and colored plans of 
proposed townships, setting forth in the 
most glowing terms the advantages of 
certain land that was then selling in spe- 
cified lots. ‘A champagne lunch’ was 


printed in large type at the foot of the 
bills, so we walked into the presence of 
the auctioneer and the multitude with 
visions of a feast before us. Sure enough 
there was a champagne luncheon, the 
corks were flying and the bottles were 
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foaming on all sides, as we joined the 
throng. 

The capacious auction-room, choked 
up with packages of merchandise, and 
exhibiting a ceiling and sky-light shroud- 
ed with cobwebs, had its walls hung with 
even more attractive colored plans of 
townships, and printed bills enlarging 
upon the beauties of the same, than had 
met our gaze at the outer entrance. 
What wealth was there not left in store 
for the fortunate purchasers of these 
lots, especially of the ‘corner allotments 
suitable for public houses.’ There was 
the township of Jika Jika, the one now 
under sale; the site appointed for Jika 
Jika would have likely been found a de- 
solate swamp if any one had only taken 
the trouble to ride and wade to the de- 
scribed position, so many miles from the 
township of ——, and ‘adjoining the 
high road to Dandenong.’ However, it 
did not much matter whether the town- 
ship under sale was really as valuable as 
it was represented to be, or the reverse ; 
for, with very few exceptions, men bought 
to sell again, and so that they gained 
money by the transaction, they were 
careless as to what they sold, or who 
they sold. The champagne luncheon 
was expected to, and would, and did, no 
doubt, exercise its usual effect in raising 
the bids, and infusing spirit and specu- 
lation into the mass of buyers collected. 
The auctioneer, who had been busily 
engaged in talking to a group of specu- 
lators, hammer in hand, eating sand- 
wiches, and drinking champagne at in- 
tervals, now took his place in the pulpit. 
All his oratorical powers were at once 
called into active requisition; he had 
only to describe a glowing picture of the 
future of Jika Jika to insure high bids, 
and plenty of them, for, as he said, 
‘ those splendid—gentlemen, those mag- 
nificent allotments depicted on the plan 
before you.’’ He only wished that he 
was one of his audience, he would buy 
them all, and make six hundred per cent 
by the transaction. 

‘Lot 1, a splendid corner allotment 
suitable for a public house and hotel, and 
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adjoining the town-hall (that was to be) 
in the great centre of the town.’ 

Such was the attractive style of sub- 
mitting these unattractive plots of ground 
to the land-jobbers. The lot, of course, 
after much rhetorical description, which 
appealed more to the imagination than 
any thing of the kind I had before heard, 
was quickly knocked down at a prodi- 
gious price. Lot followed lot in rapid 
succession ; all sold, and the rivalry and 
excitement among the buyers became 
warmer and more reckless, as the cham- 
pagne flowed, and the auctioneer continu- 
ed to utter their praises. In the mean 
time, the very land that had only just 
been sold was being re-disposed of at a 
considerable advance, either to parties 
that had only just entered the room, or 
to others that regretted having let the 
lots slip them. Thus men were enabled 
to clear, in some cases, hundreds, and 
even thousands of pounds, before leav- 
ing the room, where they made their 
original purchase, for it very frequently 
happened that the lots advanced con- 
siderably in price as the sale proceeded, 
and by this means alone the early pur- 
chasers were enabled to re-sell ata satis- 
factory profit. 

Leaving the scene of the land-sale, we 
strolled onwards, and entered another 
of the half-dozen auction-rooms in this 
street. There we found a very stout, 
thick-set, thick-voiced Yorkshireman, 
haranguing his audience loudly from 
his pulpit, hammer in hand. He was 
enlarging upon the merits of some Che- 
shire cheese packed in tins, as we forced 
ourselves into the crowded room, accom- 
panying his praises by an occasional 
swallowing of pieces of the commodity, 
which he declared to be the best ‘he 
had ever tasted in his life.’ 

‘And only half-a-crown a pound for 
this cheese, only half-a-crown a pound, 
I say, for this cheese.’ 

Here he paused, and glanced round 
the room, and into the faces of his as- 
sembled hearers, which proceeding on 
his part was responded to by some one 
calling out ‘penny.’ 
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‘Penny,’ repeated the auctioneer, lift- 
ing his hammer and his body, and seem- 
ingly infused with new life. ‘Two-and- 
eight,’ cried a voice. ‘Two-and-eight,’ 
a nod; ‘two-and-nine,’ another nod; 
‘two-and-ten.’ ‘Eleven,’ ejaculated a 
Jew, sitting on a keg of butter close to 
where I stood; ‘eleven,’ echoed the 
Yorkshireman ; ‘two-and-eleven,’ only 
bid for this splendid, well-conditioned 
cheese. Really, gentlemen, I must give 
up the sale, if you don’t bid faster ;’ a 
nod, and a loud shout of ‘ three shillings, 
three shillings a pound for this cheese, 
the best in the market, with the option 
of taking five or the lot ; there ’s twenty 
of ’em.’ 

‘Penny,’ shouted the Jew, seated on 
the butter. 

‘ Three-and-two,’ almost simultaneous- 
ly cried some one else. 

Here matters reached a crisis, and 
the auctioneer lifting himself into the 
air, with the manner of one desperate, 
and with his right arm elevated, and his 
hand clasping the weapon with which he 
appeared to be on the verge of doing 
some fatal act, and while he suddenly 
became silent, and allowed his searching 
eyes to do the work of his tongue, he 
suddenly brought down the hammer 
with a crack on the rim of his pulpit, 
and said, ‘At three-and-two it is.’ Upon 
this declaration those present were re- 
lieved from the sudden silence and mo- 
mentous pause which the manner and 
attitude of the auctioneer had induced, 
and all was again bustle. 

‘ Will you take five or the lot?’ asked 
the auctioneer. 

‘ The lot,’ was the reply. 

‘You’ve a bargain,’ remarked the sales- 
man, and the next moment he proceeded 
to eat pickles from a quantity handed to 
him on a sheet of the ‘ Argus’ newspa- 
per, and which pickles one of his assist- 
ants had just pulled out in handfuls from 
a newly opened keg in the room. 

‘Here, gentlemen, are the finest pickles 
I ever tasted—really beautiful pickles. 
Taste and try, and pass them round.’ 
And so saying, he handed the newspa- 
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per and its contents to the show-man, 
who was at once pounced upon by those 
disposed for pickle-buying. 

‘Now, what shall I say per pound for 
the pickles? What shall I say for these 
well-conditioned pickles?’ and so the 
scene of selling by auction was repeat- 
ed. The room was filled with all sorts 
of merchandise in all sorts of conditions, 
among, and standing, and sitting on the 
top of which the rough-looking gentle- 
men (?) assembled, mostly of the Jew 
type, and having theig legs encased in 
outside knee and thigh boots, were in- 
discriminately gathered, As we were 
about to take our departure, the auction- 
eer finding the room and his work rather 
hot, cried out to his clerk, ‘ Here, take 
my coat,’ at the same time stripping the 
latter garment off his back. It caused 
a slight laugh among the crowd, but he 
appeared to be considerably relieved by 
the subtraction that had taken place, and 
shouted, and gesticulated, and otherwise 
conducted himself with renewed ener- 
gy, and even more boisterous vigor than 
before. 


I had only been in Melbourne three 
days, when a New-York ship arrived, 
bringing me another letter from Ger- 
trude. It was more than I expected, 
but oh! how glad I was. The’ familiar 
handwriting filled my heart with new 
joy, and I felt thankful for being there 
to receive it as soon as it came. 

I eagerly but carefully tore open the 
envelope, and unfolded the precious con- 
tents; and as I did so, a small newspa- 
per-cutting dropped into my hand. I 
read it first, and judge of my surprise 
when I found it to be an advertisement 
thus worded: 


‘7NFORMATION WANTED OF 

WASHINGTON EpMonpDs, aged twenty-three, who 
lived when a child with Kate Wilkins, at Greenfield, 
near Boston, Mass., and subsequently with Mrs. 
Bangs, the housekeeper of the Medic&l College in 
the city of Boston; and who, in the year 1846, left 
his home there, and has not since been heard of. If 
living, he is requested to communicate immediately 
with the undersigned, respecting family matters of 
great importance. Any one giving information of 
the said Wasuineton Epmonps, will be liberally re- 
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warded. If known to be dead, proof of the fact will 
be paid for. JOHN FOWLER, 
‘ Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
‘10 State-street, Boston, Mass,’ 


I stood almost dumbfounded with amaze- 
ment, and a visible agitation topk posses- 
sion of me. What could this mean? 
Was the mystery about to be exploded, 
and the strange wrongs of a life-time re- 
dressed ? Who was advertising for me? 
Was it my father, my mother—my ? 
Had I been the victim of some dark 
scheme to defraud me of my birthright, 
and had the fact only just been discov- 
ered ? or was the plotter in that strange 
drama, in which [ was handed over to 
the tender mercies of Kate Wilkins, 
himself repentant, and desirous of aton- 
ing in the future for a base injury in the 
past? I had through life believed my- 
self the object of some secret machina- 
tions, and I never failed to associate that 
dark-faced man in the carriage, describ- 
ed by Mrs. Wilkins, with the cause of 
the mysterious proceeding which left 
me in the arms of a strange woman, in 
a lonely country-road at nightfall. There 
must have been some strong motive for 
all that occurred then. Who was that 
dark-faced man, entreating a startled 
woman at the roadside, and tempting 
her with gold and bright promises, to 
take home the babe that lay in the arms 
of a little girl in the carriage, from which 
he had just alighted ? From whence had 
he brought it? If his story was true, 
why such anxiety and care, and offers of 
money, and secrecy of movement? ‘ De- 
pend upon it,’ s&id I to myself, ‘that 
man, whoever he was, whether acting 
for himself or anothtr, was accomplish- 
ing a cheat in doing as he did that 
night. I believe him iftuitively to have 
been a knave, and that money was the 
root of his crime.’ Hastily turning to 
the letter, I read : 

‘ New-York, January 23, 1853. 

‘My Dear Wasnatncton: No letter 
yet. What can have become of you? 
I have been waiting, oh! so anxiously, 
for many long, long, weary months, to 
hear from you; and sometimes I fear 
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that the worst must have happened, and 
that I shall never see youmore. I write 
this in the midst of my suspense, but 
with a dreadful feeling of uncertainty as 
to whether you will ever receive it. O 
my dear Washington! how you would 
pity me if you knew how very wretched 
I really am. I cannot write this with- 
out tears, and my heart scems breaking 
all the time. I begin to feel as if I did n’t 
much care what became of me; and, if 
it were not for hoping against hope, that 
all will yet be well with you, I think I 
should die. I am growing older and 
more haggard in appearance every day, 
Ido so fret and pine about you. My 
mother tries to console me; but what 
consolation can any one here afford me? 
I can only look to Heaven for relief in 
my great grief, and I always find com- 
fort in looking from nature up to nature’s 
God. 

‘My mind is so much absorbed by the 
one theme that I can hardly bring my- 
self to think of any thing’ else. But 
there is one event that I write about spe- 
cially, and it is of the greatest interest 
to you. The inclosed advertisement for 
you appeared in the New-York papers, 
and father answered it to say that you 
had gone to Australia, but were expected 
to return. He has heard nothing more 
about it yet. It is about a week since 
he wrote. Now what do you think this 
can be? Perhaps some of your rela- 
tives are searching for you, and the mys- 
tery is cleared up. I am very anxious 
to know more, and have every expecta- 
tion that we shall'very soon, when I will 
write immediately, giving you all the 
particulars. 

‘I read such a dreadful account of an 
affray with ‘ Bush-rangers,’ in Austra- 
lia, a few days ago, that I can hardly re- 
sist a feeling of apprehension that you 
have met with some similar disaster, 
which has prevented you from writing. 
And perhaps you are lying sick in a 
strange land, with no one to care for or 
help you. Oh! how my heart does flut- 
ter when I think of all that may have 
happened to you, ard what silent an- 
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guish I suffer; for hope deferred—the 
hope of a letter—maketh the heart sick, 
indeed. How I do wish you had writ- 
ten, and how I grieve and cry because 
you have not. But I will endure as long 
as life will let me, although I have a pre- 
sentiment that unless I do hear from 
you, that will not be for long. Thedays 
and nights hang upon me very heavily, 
and the world seems to have. lost its 
charm since you went away. I care for 
nothing but to think of you. I droop; 
I have grown pensive and unhappy. I 
have been watching for the post-man for 
months, and every time he comes [ al- 
most tremble lest there should be no let- 
ter from you; and often, when I find 
there is none, I sit down and cry. It is 
a relief to me to tell you how I feel, even 
when I am uncertain whether you will 
even receive these lines, and that if you 
do they may possibly be my last. 

‘I seldom go out; but I sometimes 
think I shall go distracted if I don’t 
seek some change; and mother is al- 
ways utging this upon me; but I have 
no heart for society, and I can hardly 
bear the sight of strange faces in the 
street, for I always find myself looking 
anxiously for you, thinking that you 
might have just returned. Vain and 
foolish hope, I know; but, Washington, 
dearest, I cannot help it; and I invaria- 
bly come home feeling sad and disap- 
pointed. 

‘I must not forget to tell you that Mr. 
Perkins died on the morning after we 
visited him in the prison, and before fa- 
ther could do any thing towards obtain- 
ing his release. What an unfortunate 
thing that was. I should have been so 
happy now but for him. Alas! how de- 
pendent we are upon others for our hap- 
piness, and how often the innocent suffer 
because of the guilt of others! 

‘I can only resign myself to the care 
of an all-merciful Provipence, and pray 
that He may guide and protect ‘you 
over the shoals and quick-sands of life, 
and that all will yet be well. Tears fill 
my eyes as I write ; my bosom heaves ; 
I ean hardly draw my breath; I feel the 
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old choking sensation in my throat ; my 
hand trembles; I sob aloud; so, Wash- 
ington, dearest! no more now. I am 
overcome. Your loving 

* GERTIE.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIZTH. 


THE VISION BY THE RIVER, 


Tae grief which this letter caused me 
was intense, and again I reproached my- 
self bitterly, while the hot tears of re- 
gret coursed down my pallid features. 
I would have sacrificed my very exist- 
ence in atonement, if it would not have 
been a robbery to her; for I yet hoped 
and hoped ardently, to marry the woman 
that wrote me thus, and the death she 
prophesied would have caused a blank 
in my life which I had no desire to sur- 
vive. I wept like a woman that night 
on the banks of the Yarra Yarra, and 
imagination carried me to her side, and | 
felt that the force of my mere will had 
sent comfort to her heart. 

The stream rippled at my feet; the 
roar of the surf at Sandridge surged 
upon my ear, when suddenly I felt a 
hand placed on my shoulder. I looked 
round, but no one was there! Afar off 
[seemed to see a ghost-like phantom 
receding heavenward through the air. T 
recognized the form; it was that of Ger- 
trude, robed in white and surrounded 
by a divine halo. Immediately the pre- 
sentiment of her death seized upon me, 
and in distraction I plunged into the flow- 
ing river and disappeared beneath its sil- 
ver surface, for the moonlight made the 
air almost as clear as day, and lent its 
lustre to all around. 


I had no wish to live. I was a prae- 
tised swimmer; but I had no inclination 


to put forth an effort. I wanted to de- 
part in peace. If she had gone I had no 
desire to stay. She was all in all to me. 
She was life, vitality, all that made the 
world worth living for. She was the 
living idol I worshipped ; if that were 
dead, then I had no wish to live. I would 
join her, or perish for evermore. My 
love was too deep, too heartfelt, too en- 
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thralling, too sincere, to allow me to live 
without her. No! our lives must ter- 
minate together. We were one. Se- 
paration for ever in this world would be 
agony which I could not endure. The 
river murmured, the moon shone, and I 
drifted towards that bourne whence, 
happily for us all, no traveller returns. 
Suddenly I felt a tug at my hair, and 
excruciating torture immediately com- 
menced. 

I imagined at first that some intrepid 
Newfoundland dog had interested him- 
self in my behalf, but a human voice dis- 
pelled the thought. Iwas drawn to the 
river’s bank, and in a semi-unconscious 
state I lay there. 

Who was it that had rescued me? 

Looking upward I saw the figure of a 
man leaning over me. 

Then I heard a voice. It was strange- 
ly familiar. It was Reginald Wade’s! 

‘How came you to jump into the river, 
old boy, and give me the trouble of fish- 
ing you out?’ 

‘I wanted to die—to drown myself— 
to follow her to heaven—to——’ 

‘What’s all that?’ 

A suspicion crossed my mind. 

‘Was it you that touched me on the 
shoulder?’ 

‘Yea, verily, it was.’ 

‘ You!’ I said with faint emphasis, 
and making an effort to rise. 

‘Yes; who else did you think it 
was ?’ 

‘I thought it was her spirit.’ 

‘Oh! I see you’re dreaming. Come 
along home.’ 

I sank down again, with my head 
upon my arm, wondering if she were 
really dead, or if what I had seen was 
purely the effect of imagination. But I 
was not in a thinking mood; reason 
seemed almost to have abandoned me, 
and the shock I had received had pros- 

trated my physical strength. 

If she were dead, I would rather that 
Reginald Wade had not appeared to gave 
mig; if not, then I was grateful to him. 

But I lay there nearly incapable Of, 
eifrt, a half-drowned man, with dim 
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fantastic sights flitting through the cham- 
bers of a bewildered brain. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH, 


STARTLING AND ROMANTIC DEVELOPMENTS, 


I manaGep to crawl to the Prince of 
Wales hotel with him, and there we 
shared a room in common. On the next 
morning I awoke feeling physically little 
the worse for the adventure of the pre- 
vious night, but with a mind full of 
gloomy forebodings. My imagination 
had been very much excited, and I was 
still laboring under its effects. I felt 
depressed and ashamed of my attempt 
at suicide, and my face flushed, and I 
grew angry at the thought of my own 
folly and weakness. Why suicide? It 
is only the refuge of cowards. Why 
should I, who had bearded the lion in 
his den, thus shrink before:a shadow 
and seek in oblivion, relief—and from 
what? Had I not done a wrong to the 
woman I loved? My only excuse was, 
that love is next door to insanityg and I 
had gone a step too far unconsciously. 


A week after this I received another 
letter from'Gertrude. I read it with a 
wild avidity, and thus it ran: 


* New-York, January 30, 1853. 

‘Dearest Wasurncton: O Washing- 
ton, dearest! I am almost distracted by 
not hearing from you. What can be the 
reason of this long, painful silence? I 
strive in vain to account for or reconcile 
myself to it. But I will not despair. 
Oh! if you are alive, why have you not 
written? If you only knew how I feel 
you would —— My thoughts are wan- 
dering, so that I cannot finish the sen- 
tence. 

‘I write now to tell you that we have 
heard more of the advertisement, and 
from no less a personage than your 
mother’s uncle, Mr. Edward Beresford 
—I have his card—who came all the way 
from England to find you. 


‘From all that father could gather 


from him, it appears that you are the 
central figure in a very complicated case, 
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and it has excited me more than you can 
imagine. 

‘Your father, he said, was a Mr. Dun- 
can, a native of Newfoundland, and the 
son of the bishop there, and while on a 
visit to England, he became acquainted 
with and married the daughter of Sir 
George Gibson. She had a large fortune 
in her own right, and a life interest in it, 
excepting a small portion for her own 
use, was settled on your father at the 
time of the marriage; and afterwards 
she made a will devising the whole of 
her property absolutely to him, in the 
event of no children surviving her de- 
cease, X 

‘I say this to let you know exactly ; 
and if I left it to father to tell, he might 
forget half the story. 

‘Less than a year afterwards they left 
England for a tour in America. They 
went first to Newfoundland, and then 
came on to the United States; and they 
were living at Boston when you were 
born. 

‘It is now charged by your mother’s 
relations, founded on some discovery 
they have recently made, that your fa- 
ther took measures to destroy your iden- 
tity, with the presumed object of pos- 
sessing himself of the property devised 
by the will. 

‘In registering your birth, he neither 
gave his own name nor his wife’s cor- 
rectly ; and when you were only a week 
old he induced your mother to consent 
to your being put out tonurse. He then 
told her that he had made satisfactory 
arrangements with a woman, who called 
on the next day, and was seen by your 
mother. She did not, however, allow 
her to take the child away then; and 
soon afterwards she became very sick, 
and it was during this illness that you 
were removed, and she never saw you 
afterwards. 

‘When she got better her husband 
told her that you were dead, and showed 
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her the undertaker’s bill for burying 
you; and took her to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery and pointed out your grave, 
and the monument in the stone-cutter’s 
hands, which was soon to cover it; and 
the woman who had dressed you in your 
white sepulcbral clothes condoled with 
her on her loss. 

‘But the suspicious circumstance has 
transpired that your father procured the 
dead body of an infant child at that very 
time from the city hospital, and it was 
this he buried as his own. Kate Wil- 
kins is to be an important witness in the 
case; for it was through her that you 
were traced to Mrs. Bangs’s. Then there 
is Mr. Barker, a Boston lawyer, who had 
something to do with this strange affair, 
and the girl who accompanied your fa- 
ther in the carriage on that night when 
he gave you to Mrs. Wilkins in the lane. 

‘Your father is now in Europe, but 
your mother came over with her uncle, 
to assist in making these investigations. 
She has been separated from her hus- 
band for a year or two, I understand. I 
hear that several London detectives were 
also here for the same purpose. I ex- 
pect to see all about it in the papers 
every day, and I am sure it will create a 
great sensation. You are to be written 
to by the next mail, asking you to return 
at once; and I don’t know what isn’t 
to be done by the lawyers in the case. 

‘I expect to see or hear of your moth- 
er before long; but all I have written is 
only what father told me. And is it not 
wonderful? What a romance in real 
life. I do hopedhat you will get this as 
soon as it reaches Melbourne—it will 
make you so glad—and that you will lose 
no time in returning, for my poor heart 
is breaking to know what has become of 
you. 

‘With constant prayers for your safe 
ty, I remain, my dear Washington, 

‘Your ever loving 
‘Gen.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Rockrorp; or, Sunshine and Storm. By 


Mrs. Littig Devereux Umstep, Author 
of ‘Southwold.’ Carleton. 


We like the style and sentiments of 
the author of ‘Rockford;’ there is a 
freedom and grace about the first, and a 
generous impulsiveness about the sec- 
ond, which have a powerful hold upon 
our sympathies, and carry us buoyantly 
along from cover to cover, in spite of oc- 
casional incidents and dark under-cur- 
rents of character we would rather not 
have heard about. We confess to a 
strong partiality for the sunny and ge- 
nial in literature, and we revel in the de- 
lights of virtue and goodness as much as 
we shrink from all that is really bad. It 
is a fault with novel-writers to fill their 
canvas with spectacles of horror and im- 
morality, and for this the public, who 
read such books with avidity, are res- 
ponsible. Wutxre Coins and Miss 
Brappon are foremost among the great 
offenders against good taste and moral 
refinement, and their books tend far 
more to vitiate than purify the minds of 
those who find in them their favorite 
mental pabulum, 

‘Rockford’ is a talented, entertaining 
story, full of social lights and shadows, 
the latter prevailing; but they are by no 
means so deep or disagreeable as those 
which characterize the class of works to 
which we have made reference. As nov- 
els go, ‘Rockford’ is indeed healthy in 
tone; but we prefer the quiet home-pic- 
tures in it to the less tranquil scenes—in 
other words, the sunshine to the storm. 
The story, which is one of American life, 
possesses considerable dramatic interest, 
and the dialogue, although sometimes 
jerky, is, on the whole, spirited. We 
will not enter upon a description of its 
plot, or the dramatis persone, but con- 
clude with a recommendation to our 
readers to make themselves further ac- 
quainted with ‘ Rockford’ by reading the 
novel itself. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


My Sournern Frienns. By Epuunp Kirke, 

Author of ‘ Among the Pines.’ 

Publisher, , 

Tue author of this work possesses 
the happy faculty of being able to ex- 
hibit characteristically, especially negro 
life, and it is this somewhat rare talent 
for description which gives to his pic- 
tures such a life-like reality and vigor. 
‘Among the Pines’ had more of the ele- 
ments of popularity than the present 
work, but the latter is nevertheless plea- 
sant reading ; and it abounds in touch- 
ing episodes and quiet pathos, which 
are all the more effective because writ- 
ten without effort, and as if drawn from 
the writer’s actual experience. The book 
reads like a fragment, and probably Mr. 
Kirke regards it in that light himself, to 
be hereafter followed by a sequel. Our 
best illustration of its character would 
be afforded by quoting from it, but our 
space is too limited to allow of extracts. 
Those, however, who have read the au- 
thor’s former work will be able to form 
a good general idea both of its style and 
matter, for there is much in common 
between them. The sketches of negro- 
life will probably be found the most in- 
teresting portions of the volume, for Mr. 
Kirke is always at home among the 
slaves, both on and off the plantation, 
and in and out of the auction-mart, and 
he speaks of and to them with the large- 
hearted sympathy of a philanthropist. 
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Tue ConstitvTIonaL History or ENGLAND 
SINCE THE ACCESSION OF GroRGE TuiRD, 
1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, 
C.B. In 2 volumes. Vol. IJ. Boston: 
Crosby and Nichols. 

Tue concluding volume of this history 
is marked by the same merits and de- 
fects which characterized its predecessor. 
It is by no means free from prejudice, 
but the author’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject is wide, and in his own way he has 
treated it with considerable literary abil- 
ity. 
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Speaking of the influence of parties in 
England, he says: 


‘That a form of government so composite 
and combining so many conflicting forces 
has generally been maintained in harmonious 
action, is mainly due to the organization of 
parties—an agency hardly recognized by the 
Constitution, yet inseparable from Parlia- 
mentary government, and exercising the 
greatest influence for good or evil upon the 
political destinies of the country. Party 
has guided and controlled and often domi- 
nated over the more ostensible authorities 
of the State; it has supported the Crown 
and aristocracy against the people; it has 
trampled upon public liberty; it has de- 
throned and coérced kings, overthrown min- 
isters and Parliaments, humbled the nobles, 
and established popular rights. But it has 
protected the fabric of the government from 
shocks which threatened its very founda- 
tions. Parties have risen and fallen; but 
institutions have remained unshaken. The 
parties in which Englishmen have associated 
have represented cardinal principles of gov- 
ernment, authority on the one side, popular 
rights and privileges on the other. The 
former principle pressed to extremes would 
tend to absolutism, the latter to a republic ; 
but, controlled within proper limits, they 
are both necessary for the safe working of a 
balanced constitution. When parties have 
lost sight of these principles, in pursuit of 
objects less worthy, they have degenerated 
“into factions.’ 
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Having discussed the origin and prog- 
ress of parties, the author enters into 
an elaborate discussion of the rights and 
power of the press and the liberty of 
opinion, of which last it was well said 
by Erskine, that ‘ other liberties are 
held under governments, but the liber- 
ty of opinion keeps governments them- 
selves in due subjection to their duties.’ 
The evils of the rigorous censorship to 
which the press was subjected through- 
out Europe, after the art of printing had 
developed thought and multiplied the 
means of discussion, are compared with 
the advantages of a free press, like that 
of England at the present day. ‘The 
liberty of the subject’ embraces an his- 
torical review of remarkable instances of 
its infringement, such as the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1794 and 
1817, and ‘The Church and Relizious 
Liberty’ traces the subject from the 
Reformation through all its varying 
phases. Local government, Ireland be- 
fore the Union, the British colonies and 
dependencies, and the progress of ger- 
eral legislation, are successively reviewed 
at length, and display a large amount of 
laborious investigation, the result of 
which is enhanced in value by the sim- 
plicity and terseness of the language in 
which it is conveyed. 


———____——__+o——_—_———_———_——— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue readers of the KnicKERBOCKER 
will, we are sure, be glad to meet again 
the friend who, for nearly twenty-six 
years, gossiped with them so genially 
at this same old ‘Table.’ We will let 
him appear before the footlights, and tell 
his own story to the audience. He 
needs no further introduction from us: 


* 
An Announcement. 


‘I’m with you once again, my Friends!’ 
as the old song goes; that is to say, I shall 
be, (Deo volente,) when in October I resume 
my familiar chair in the old KNicKERBOCKER, 
which I occupied, without cessation, for many 


months beyond a quarter of a-century ; but 
for which, for reasons already made widely 
public, I have been absent for some two 
years. 

Come back, ‘ friends and fellow-citizens !’ 
—‘ Readers and Correspondents ’— with 
whom I have ‘ gossiped’ and chatted for 
so many years, You shall have kindred 
viands served up to you, in kindred style, as 
of yore. 

We have by no means been idle during 
our sequestration: stores of ‘Good Things’ 
have accumulated upon our hands. Let our 
old familiar correspondents — for were they 
not Frienps? all—remember us anew — so 
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reviving in us, and perpetuating in them, 
associations which none of us, let me hope, 
would be willing to forego. 

And also, Friends, remember the words of 
the eminent Editor of the ‘ Bunkum Flag- 
Staff ’—and Crrkitate!—crrkitate!’ The 
happier you make us by your subscriptions, 
the better shall be your reward in ‘ good 
works,’ in successive months: for there will 
now be no ‘ divided interest.’ 


Your old and Loving Friend, 


L. GayLorp CLARK. 


+ A, 

‘Eprtor oF KwyickerBocker MontuHLy: 
I send you herewith a little sketch, which I 
have gleaned from the stories that are al- 
ways floating around, and are told here and 
there simply to excite a laugh. It was re- 
lated to me by a lady who was an eye-wit- 
ness, and I will give it in her own words, as 
nearly as I can recollect them. I have en- 
titled it 


‘A Camp-Meeting Reminiscence. 


‘T was once present at a camp-meeting in 
Danielsonville, Ct., which was held during 
several days, and was characterized by all 
that variety of incident, and illustrated by 
many of those phases of human nature which 
are usually brought to light in these periodi- 
cal gatherings of the Methodists. During 
my first day’s attendance, I noticed a short, 
hump-backed female, who might have been 
a maiden of thirty-five, whose quick, nerv- 
ous movements and droll speeches attract- 
ed general attention. On inquiry, I learned 
that she was called Warry Witsor, and 
that she was from an adjacent rural district 
in Rhode Island, Notwithstanding the long 
faces of the preachers, and the sanctimonious 
air of the brethren, she seemed determined 
to excite a laugh where she could, although 
she uttered every word without any evident 
design of mirth; but she was naturally quaint, 
and every thing she said or did had an air 
of quaintness about it. 

‘The services of the day and evening had 
closed, and I began to think of returning to 
my home in a neighboring village, when a 
copious shower of rain commenced falling, 
and I was forced to accept of the hospitality 
of the camp-ground for the night. I enter. 
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ed one of the larger tents with a friend, and 
we were shown a pallet of straw which was 
to be our couch for the night. The tent was 
divided into two rooms, the partition being 
formed of a wall of trunks and boxés, pack- 
ed one above another, one apartment being 
designed for the ladies, and the other for the 
gentlemen. My friend and I had just got 
settled on our rude bed, and I lay with my 
eye fixed upon the only burning candle in 
the apartment, now low and dim, listening 
to the singing — 
‘There’s rest for the weary ’— 


in a neighboring tent, when I was aroused 
from my reverie by a sound between a hem 
and a snuff, and turning my eyes, I saw the 
quaint form of Warry darkening the en- 
trance. Throwing herself on the only re- 
maining bed, and turning from one side to 
the other, vainly endeavoring to find a com- 
fortable position, she commenced and kept 
up the following soliloquy : 

** Well, I vam, I have always slept dn 
straw; but I never before put these weary 
bones on a pile of brushwood, That hyme’ 
( ‘ Rest for the weary,’ which was still swell- 
ing forth) ‘do n’t seem to be adopted to my 
case at all.’ Here she flopped over, and 
tried to rest on the other side, continuing 
her audible meditations. ‘Now, I’ll see if 
I’ve got any thing to eat. I picked ‘ huckle- 
berries’ for a week, to get money enough to 
come to this Methodist ‘ tare-up,’ and I ought 
to have something decent to eat; for I don’t 
believe there is any sin in eating, because 
there’s Deacon Lonanopy — he makes the 
longest prayers of any one here, and shouts 
‘glory’ the loudest, and the way he hid the 
vittles at table to-day was a caution to pro- 
vision-dealers— oh! pshaw! here’s this 
"lasses candy —all that I’ve got to show 
from the sale of them huckleberries.’ (Here 
followed a noise similar to that produced 
by a dog gnawing a bone.) After the 
lapse of two minutes, she continued: ‘ Well, 
I can neither cut it nor chew it; but one 
thing I can do, I can poke it down 
whole’ — and down it evidently went. She 
again resumed ber soliloquy: ‘I vum, if I 
sleep any to-night, I must find something 
besides brushwood to lay on;’ and at this 
conclusion she arose, and commenced climb- 
ing up the breastwork of trunks. The 
tent was now enveloped in total dark- 
ness, for the candle had gone out; and 
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Waity kept crawling along from point to 
point, evidently looking for a soft place, 
when lo! in an unguarded moment, she 
slipped down the opposite side, vainly en- 
deavoring to recover herself by throwing 
out her hands and trying to hang on to the 
straps she now and then encountered. Down 
she went, into Deacon Lone@sopy’s arms, 
shrieking: ‘Mercy, mercy! save me, save 
me!’ The Deacon had just been dreaming 
that souls were flocking to the anxious seats, 
and but half-awaked by the shock, he shout- 
ed: ‘Glory! glory !—here’s another sister 
coming home to the Saviour’s bosom !’ 

‘*Tt’s no such thing,’ sputtered W airy, re- 
gaining her feet as quickly as possible ; ‘I 
never should have been in this nasty place, 
if I had n’t fallen,’ 

‘Half the sleepers in the apartment were 
aroused, exclaiming, in concert: 

‘* What’s the matter? What’s the mat- 
ter ?’ 

‘Warry discovered that she was near the 
entrance, and darting out, 1 soon heard her 
enter our apartment, and take her place on 
the ‘ brushwood.’ 

‘The next morning I looked for Warrty, 
but soon learned, with regret, that she had 
taken the first train for home.’ 


‘Dear Knick: During a recent visit to 
Nassau, I sauntered into the police-court 
there, one morning, just as a fat Frenchman 
was being examined on a charge of having 
been found drunk and incapable, when the 
following scene ensued : 


‘Magistrate: ‘Do you deny what the 
constable states?’ 


‘DerenDaNnt: ‘No, Sare.’ “ 


‘MaAa.: ‘Then you'll pay five shillings ?’ 

‘ DerenpanT, (staring :) ‘ For what, Sare?’ 

‘Maa,: ‘ For getting drunk.’ 

‘Derenpant: ‘ By Gort, me paid the pub- 
licon for dat last night—-me no pay him 
over again.’ 

“*Maa.: ‘The fine will go to the Queen, 
and not to any publican,’ 

‘Derenpant: ‘De Queen is rich enough 
—she don’t want for five shillings. I can’t 
pay her.’ 

‘“Maa.: ‘If you do n’t you'll go to prison.’ 

‘ DerenpDanT, (in anger:) ‘Gor d—— Gor 
d—— You call disde land of liberty, Sare ? 
Let me tell you, Joun But no liberty; not 
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even de liberty to get drunk. It is not so 
in my country, people get drunk there for 
nothing.’ 

*‘Mag.: ‘Lock him up.’ 

‘Derenpant: ‘Wot! lock me again in 
dat d coal (cold) hole. I’d sooner pry 
de money dan dat.’ 

‘JatLor: ‘Come this way, then. Five 
shillings for being drunk, and one shilling 
for the discharge, make six shillings you have 
got to pay.’ 

‘Derenpant: ‘Discharge! I vos only 
drunk—what you fine me for? Dat do you, 
and call dis free country ? I vont pay it+— 
I'll go and acquaint de Consul.’ 

‘It was here explained to the choleric 
Frenchman that one shilling was the cus- 
tomary fee paid by a prisoner on his release 
from durance. | 

‘The money was then reluctantly forked 
out by the foreigner, who left the office, 
muttering that Nassau was not a free island, 
and that he should speedily quit it.’ 





The Baron Brunow. 


BY TH AUTHOR OF ‘MARKED FOR LIFE.’ 


Ir is the Baron Brunow 

Who sits in his high-backed chair, 
Beside the open window, 

To breathe the summer air. 


Wrapped in his pride and grandeur, 
In robe of brocaded silk, 

His rounded chin he resteth 
On his linen as white as milk. 


In his face of a regular oval 
The leading lines are all true 

To a pleasantly savage expressiong 
His eyes of a grayish blue, 


Are the eyes through which a succession 
Of barons ag proud as he 

Delivered their fiery orders 
To mute servility. 


And still they hold in solution 
Somewhat of the ancient scorn, 
Opening in strange confusion 
On these latter days forlorn. 


His nose is the aquiline, haughty, 
Sublimely curved to the tip ; 

And beneath it, crouched like a lion, 

Is a heavy Austrian lip. 
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His air is pensively graceful, 
As he smoothes his blonde moustache, 
And hums in a slumberous cadence 
The quaint old ‘ Ranz des Vaches.’ 


Before him riseth the Jungfrau, 
But ever he turneth aside, 

To trace in a vellum-bound volume 
His blazoned ancestral pride. 


For annulets, bends, and chevrons 
Are more than gold to him, 

And the noble name of Brunow 
Is a gold that will never grow dim! 


The book is a flaming wonder ; 
Its pages are weighted down 
With the glory and the splendor 

Of the family renown. 


A hundred armorial bearings, 
Quartered under one crest; 

The mailed hand of the Baunows 
Holding a lance in rest. 


And this grand blood condescendeth 
To supply the baron’s needs, 
Though now it never breaketh 
Into martial or valiant deeds. 


Alas! in those musty honors 
He loseth his golden prime ; 

In the past he forgetteth the present, 
And lives in the olden time. 


And acts of love and mercy, 
Of bravery and faith, 

Fill not his days forever. 
Unto himself he saith, 


Feeding his pride and grandeur 
With his patrician scorn: 

‘T am the Baron Brunow, 
Allied to the Count Von Horn.’ 


There cometh a knight without a herald, 
Of visage fierce yet sad, 

Ridin§ a horse all pallid, 
And in sable armor clad ; 


He tilts with the Baron Brunow, 
Thrusting his scorn aside, 

And revering not his honors, 
And regarding not his pride. 


Swiftly bearing against him, 
Stern as the wintry gust, 

One touch of his spear, and the Baron 
Lies motionless in the dust. 


That knight with the sombre helmet — 


‘Who can match my scutcheon?’ quoth he: 


Beholding the skull and cross-bones, 
We own his supremacy. 
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Dear Knick: The following sketch is 
strictly true, and I send it that your readers 
may know that there are at least two kinds of 
butter in market, and that they must never 
call for that which is selling at the old price : 


‘ Butter at the OW Price. 


‘Somewhere in Connecticut there is a fam- 
ily by the name of Barrow, who were never 
noted for cleanliness. On the contrary, the 
name was proverbial for filthiness. They 
were farmers, and Mrs. Bartow was engaged 
in the dairy business, Each week she posted 
to a village near by and disposed of her but- 
ter to Squire WaLker, who dealt in country 
produce and groceries. Ere long, she learned 
that she did not get but half ‘as much for 
butter as her neighbors were receiving, and 
this aroused her usually quiet temper, and 
she determined to demand an explanation of 
"Squire WaLBER the next time she went to 
market. So the following week, with her 
regular amount of butter, she presented her- 
self at the grocer’s counter, and asked: 

‘*Squire WaLkER, what are you paying for 
butter to-day?’ 

‘He opened her boxes, and, after a careful 
survey of the contents, replied: 

‘Twelve and a half cents.’ 

‘Twelve and a half cents,’ she repeated ; 
‘how is it that you pay Mrs. Perkins twenty 
cents a pound, and only allow me a nine 
pence—and this you have done all along?’ 

‘Well,’ said the "Squire, coloring up and 
hesitating on each word, ‘the fact is, Mrs. 
Bartow, your butter is not so clean as hers, 
and I find it hard work to get rid of it at 
that price even, when people know who made 
it.’ 

‘Oh! if that is all that is required,’ she 
replied, with a confident air, ‘I will show 
them that I can make as good butter, and as 
clean butter, as any body.’ 

‘Mrs. Bartow, all excited, hurrietl home, 
notwithstanding the oppressive heat of the 
afternoon, and seizing the millk-strainer, and 
wiping the perspiration from her face, she 
exclaimed to her daughter : 

‘Bersy “Ann, Squire WaLKER had the im- 
pudence to tell me my butter was not so 
clean as NaNcE Perkrns’s, and now I mean to 
show him that I can make as clean butter as 
she.’ 

‘Do tell! I think I should try, mother,’ 
she replied, sympathetically. 

‘Mrs. Barrow commenced skimming her 
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milk and pouring the cream into her tall, 
old-fashioned churn. It was all in but the 
last pan, when, mounted upon a stool, she 
was reaching after that; but, unfortunately, 
she slipped, and one of her dirty feet went 
down into the churn, until it brought up on 
the bottom, scattering the contents in every 
direction. Extricating herself as soon as 
possible, she commenced scraping the cream 
from her limb, and throwing it back into the 
churn, she remarked, in a slow, deliberating 
tone, to her daughter, who was laughing in 
a very unbecoming manner over her parent’s 
mishap: . 

‘Well, Bersy Ann, J guess my butter will 
have to go at the old price once more.’ 


‘Self-Complacent Billy. 


‘Every sopy in Smithfield, R. I., has heard 
of Bitty S——, a poor, simple fellow, whom 
it would be injustice to call a half-idiot, al- 
though his stock of knowledge and common- 
sense were very limited. Finding one of the 
opposite sex almost as simple as himself, 
Bitty, after a short acquaintance, proposed, 
and they were soon married. Bitty consid- 
ered this the acme of human attainments 
and his face wore a continual smile of self- 
complacence, over what he deemed his re- 
markably good fortune. One evening, a few 
days after his union, he was returning to his 
home from work, with a large bundle of 
household necessities on his shoulder, An 
acquaintance, who met him, after eyeing his 
burden with curiosity, familiarly asked : 

‘Hallo, Bitty, what have you got?’ 

The smile on Bitiy’s face ripened into a 
broad grin, as he replied : 

‘Oh! I’ve got married.’ 


Bow Much we Lobe. 


BY MARY LEWIS. 


We do not know how much we love, 
Until w@come to leave; 
An aged tree, a common flower, 
Are things o’er which we grieve. 
There is a pleasure in the pain 
That “7 us back the past again. 


We linger while we turn away, 
We cling while we depart, 

And memories unmarked till then 
Come crowding round the heart. 

Let what will turn us on-our way, 

Farewell is a bitter word to say. 
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That word farewell to memory brings 
Thy love, thy care, thy kindness — all 

To which my trembling spirit clings, 
Till life’s lone sun-set sees it fall. 


LITERATURE. 


Amvone the many illustrious names 
enrolled among the contributors to this 
Magazine, during its long career, we may 
rank foremost that of Wasuineton Irv- 
ING, concerning whose connection with 
it the third volume of the recently 
published ‘Life and Letters of Irving’ 
contains the following : 

‘Having surrendered the theme of 
the Conquest of Mexico, Mr. Irvine was 
induced to enter into an engagement 
with the proprietors of the Kyicker- 
BOCKER Magcazring, to contribute month- 
ly to its pages; they agreeing upon 
stated payments at the rate of two thou- 
sand dollars per annum. In the March 
number of 1839, in which he introduces 
himself to the public, he holds the fol- 
lowing language to its then editor, Louis 
Gaytorp Ciark, so long associated with 
its fortunes: 

‘¢Srr: I have observed, as a man ad- 
vances in life, he is subject to a kind of 
plethora of the mind, doubtless occa- 
sioned by the vast accumulation of wis- 
dom and experience upon the brain. 
Hence he is apt to become narrative and 
admonitory ; that is to say, fond of tell- 
ing long stories, and of doling out ad- 
vice, to the small profit and great an- 
noyance of his friends. As I have a 
great horror of becoming the oracle, or, 
more technically speaking, the ‘ bore’ of 
the domestic circle, and would much ra- 
ther bestow my wisdom and tediousness 
upon the world at large, I have always 
sought to ease off this surcharge of the 
intellect by means of my pen, and hence 
have inflicted divers gossiping volumes 
upon the patience of the public. I am 
tired, however, of writing volumes ; 
they do not afford exactly the relief I 
require ; there is too much preparation, 
arrangement, and parade in this set form 
of coming before the public. I arm grow- 
ing too indolent and unambitious for 
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most any thing that requires labor or 
display. I have thought, therefore, of 
securing to myself a snug corner in 
some periodical work, where I might, as 
it were, loll at my ease in my elbow- 
chair, and chat sociably with the public, 
as with an old friend, on any chance 
subject that might pop into my brain.’’ 

The Kyickrrsocker is further alluded 
to in the subjoined letter from Mr. G. P. 
R, James: 

‘My Dear Irvine: I cannot let slip 
the oppertunity of the return of my 
young acquaintance, Mr, Meting, to the 
United States, to write you a few lines, 
though it is now, alas! many a year 
since we met, and the broad Atlantic 
rolls between us, perhaps forever. The 
memory of our intercourse while you 
were resident in the Old World still re- 
mains fresh and pleasurable with me, 
and I trust that I am not forgotten either, 
but that when you see the name of one 
of my paper things, you think of him 
who wrote it. My productions in that 
way have been many — yours all too 
few; but those that you have written 
have given me intense delight, especially 
‘ Astoria,’ every word of which I dwell 
upon with feelings of excitement and in- 
terest, and longings for adventure, which 
I thought were gone with my boyhood. 
I am even now writing something for 
the Kyickersocker, which I hear you 
take an interest in—as, indeed, you 
should in your godchild ; and what I 
shall require as payment shall be a few 
lines from your hand, to tell me how 
you are, and that you have not forgot- 
ten your English friends. My address 
for the present must be at Messrs. 
Lonemans, Paternoster Row, for I am 
now wandering, having lately met with 
a severe family affliction, which made 
change of scene and air advisable for 
me. I shall soon, however, settle again ; 
and if ever you should be tempted once 
more to cross the broad stream, I trust 
that one of the first firesides at which 
you sit down will be that of yours very 
truly, ete.’ 

Mr. Epmunp Kirke, author of that 
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popular book, ‘Among the Pines,’ and 
one of our contributors, has prepared a 
lecture on the ‘Social and Political As- 
pects of the South,’ which he proposes 
to deliver during the coming lecture-sea- 
son. Probably no man in this country 
is better acquainted with the South than 
Mr. Kirke, and managers of literary as- 
sociations throughout the country will 
doubtless be anxious to secure his ser- 
vices. 

The article on ‘ International Law,’ 
which appeared in this Magazine last 
month, has been republished in pamph- 
let form, by Srxcuair Tovusey, New- 
York. 

Literary men desirous of knowing all 
that is going on of importance in the 
publishing world, and much beside of 
general interest to scholars, will derive 
much satisfaction from a perusal of the . 
‘American Publishers’ Circular,’ a semi- 
monthly publication superior to any 
thing of the kind we have before had, 
and doing great credit to its publisher, 
Mr. Cups, of Philadelphia. 

A life of Vicror Hueco, written, it is 
supposed, by his wife, under his own 
supervision, has appeared in French, 
and a translation of it is about to be 
published in New-York. 

The last number of the ‘ London 
Quarterly Review’ has an excellent ar- 
ticle on W asurxeron Irvine, founded on 
his ‘ Life and Letters,’ 

We are glad to hear that Mr, Anau 
Brack, M.P. for Edinboro, has given no- 
tice that he will bring in a Bill next ses- 
sion for the Consolidation and Amend- 
ment of the Laws of Copyright. We 
trust that before long this country and 
Great Britain will agree upon an inter- 
national copyright law. It is certainly 
much needed. 

It is said that a first impression of 
one hundred copies of the first volume 
of Louis Napotzon’s ‘ Life of Julius 
Ceesar’ has been struck off, in which 
the necessary alterations are now mak- 
ing. Report says that after the print- 
ing of each leaf in quarto, every form is 
secured with three chains and three 
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locks, the keys of which M. Petirm, the 
director of the printing-office, takes with 
him. As soon as the printing is com- 
pleted the sheets are taken into the Em- 
peror’s cabinet ; then the col/aborateurs 
set to work correcting the press, or al- 
tering such passages as the Emperor 
wishes to change. The work will ap- 
pear in a few months, and <in two edi- 
tions — one printed at the imperial of- 
fice, the other at Plon. 





SCIENCE. 


As many of our readers. are likely to 
feel interested in a perusal of the act of 
incorporation of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the first meeting of which 
association took place in New-York on 
the twenty-second of April, we copy it 
with notes: 


‘A BILL TO INCORPORATE THE NATIONAL 

AcaDEMY OF SCIENCEs. 

‘ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica, in Congress assembled, That Louis Agas- 
siz, Massachusetts; J. H. Alexander, Mary- 
land; §. Alexander, New-Jersey; A. D. 
Bache, at large; F. A. B. Barnard, at large; 
J. G. Barnard, U. 8. Army, Massachusetts ; 
W.H..C. Bartlett, U.S. Military Academy, 
Missouri; U. A. Boyden, Massachusetts; 
Alexis Caswell, Rhode Island ; William Chau- 
venet, Missouri; J. H. C. Coffin, U.S. Naval 
Academy, Maine; J. A. Dahlgren, U. 8. 
Navy, Pennsylvania; J. D. Dana, Connecti- 
cut; Charles H. Davis, U. 8. Navy, Massa- 
chusetts; George Engelman, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; J. F. Frazer, Pennsylvania; Wolcott 
Gibbs, New-York; J. M. Gilliss, U. 8. Naval 
Observatory, Kentucky; A. A. Gould, Mas- 
sachusetts; B. A. Gould, Massachusetts; Asa 
Gray, Massachusetts; A. Gueyot, New-Jer- 
sey ; James Hall, New-York; Joseph Henry, 
at large; J. E. Hilgard, at large, Illinois ; 
Edward Hitchcock, Massachusetts; J. 8, 


Hubbard, U. 8. Naval Observatory, Connec- © 


ticut; A. A. Humphreys, U. 8. Army, Penn- 
sylvania; J. L. LeConte, U. 8. Army, Penn- 
sylvania; J. Leidy, Pennsylvania; J. P. 


Lesley, Pennsylvania; M. F. Longstreth, 


Pennsylvania; D. H. Mahan, U. 8. Military 
Academy, Virginia; J. 8. Newberry, Ohio; 
H. A. Newton, Connecticut; Benjamin 


Pierce, Massachusetts; John Rodgers, U. 8. 
Navy, Indiana; Fairman Rogers, Pennsyl- 
vania; R. E. -Rogers, Pennsylvania; W. B. 
Rogers, Massachusetts; L. M. Rutherford, 
New-York ; Joseph Saxton, at large; Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Connecticut ; Benjamin Silli- 
man, Jr., Connecticut ; Theodore Strong, 
New-Jersey; John Torrey, New-York; J. 
G. Totten, U. S. Army, Connecticut; Jo- 
seph Winlock, U.S. Nautical Almanac, Ken- 
tucky ; Jeffries Wyman, Massachusetts; J. 
D. Whitney, California, their associates and 
successors, duly chosen, are hereby incorpo- 
rated, constituted, and declared to be a body 
corporate, by the name of the ‘ National 
Academy of Sciences,’ 

‘Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
the National Academy of Sciences shall con- 
sist of not more than fifty ordinary mem- 
bers, and the said corporation hereby con- 
stituted shall have power to make its own 
organization, including its constitution, by- 


, laws, and rules and regulations; to fill all 


vacancies created by death, resignation, or 
otherwise ; to provide for the election of 
foreign and domestic members, the division 
into classes, and all other matters needful or 
usual in such institutions, and to report the 
same to Congress. 

‘Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
the National Academy of Sciences shall hold 
an annual meeting at such place in the Unit- 
ed States as may be designated, and the 
Academy shall, whenever called upon by any 
@partment of the Government, investigate, 
examine, experiment, and report upon any 
subject of ‘science or art, the actual expense 
of such investigations, examinations, exper- 
iments, and reports to be paid from appro- 
priations which may be made for the pur- 
pose, but the Academy shall receive no 
compensation for any services to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

‘A committee of nine was then appointed 
to draft and report a plan of organization. 
The organization finally adopted is, in its 
main features, as follows : 

‘1, The class of mathematics and physics. 

‘2. The class of natural history. 

‘ The corporate members elect under which 
of these two classes, and in which section of 
that class, they will inscribe their names. The 
classes are subdivided thus : 

‘A. Crass oF MatHEMAtics AND Puysics. 
—Sections: 1. Mathematics; 2. Physics; 3. 


’ 
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Astronomy; Geography, and Geodesy; 4. 
Mechanics; 5. Chemistry. 

‘B. Crass or Naturat History.—Sec- 
tions: 1. Mineralogy and Geology; 2. Zo- 
ology; 3. Botany; 4. Anatomy and Physio- 
logy; 5. Ethnology. 

‘While each member chooses his own po- 
sition, he may also be elected an honorary 
member of any section by the members 
thereof; and the Academy retains the power 
of transferring a member from one section 
to another. 

‘There may be fifty foreign associates who 
take no part in the business of the Academy, 
but have the privilege of attending its ses- 
sions, reading and communicating papers, 
and of receiving a copy of the publications 
of the Academy. 

‘The officers of the Academy are a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-Presideftt, a Foreign Secretary, a 
Home Secretary, and a Treasurer, all of whom 
are elected for a term of six years. 

‘There is also a Chairman and Secretary to 
each class, elected annually at each January 
meeting. The officers of the Academy, and 
Chairman of the classes, together with four 
members to be annually elected by the Ac- 
ademy, constitute a Council for the transac- 
tion of such business as is assigned to them 
by law or by the Academy. 

‘The Academy holds two stated meetings 
n each year —one in January and one in 
August. The January meeting is to-be held 
always in Washington, on the third day of 
January, (or when that day is a Sunday, on 
the fourth; ) but the August meeting will 
be held at such place as the Academy at any 
previous meeting designates, and on the third 
Wednesday of the month. The scientific 
meetings of the Academy are to be open, or 
public; the business meetings closed. 

‘The annual report to be presented to 
both Houses of Congress’ is to be prepared 
by the President of the Academy, and before 
its presentation is to be submitted first to 
the Council and then to the Academy at the 
January meeting. The abstract of a memoir 
may be sent by any member to the Home 
Secretary, to be printed and circulated among 
the members during the recess of the Ac- 
ademy. 

‘An election was held, under the rules, 
when the following officers were chosen al- 
most unanimously : 

‘ President — ALEXANDER Datias Bacue, 
Washington, D. C, 
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‘ Vice-President — James D. Dana, New- 
Haven, Connecticut. 

‘Foreign Secretary — Louis AGassiz, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

‘Home Secretary — Woxcort Gisss, New- 
York, 

*‘ Treasurer — FarrmMan Rogers, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


‘OFFICERS OF THE CLASSES. 





‘Class A, Mathematics and Physies—Chair- 
man, B. Pierce, Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Secretary, B. A. Goutp, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 

‘Class B, Natural History — Chairman, B. 
Srtyiman, New-Haven, Connecticut ; Secre 
tary, J. S. Newserry, Ohio. 

‘ Representatives in Council—Admiral C. 
H. Davis, Lewis M. Rurnerrorp, Doctor 
Joun Torrey, Professor J. P. Lesuey.’ 


DESTRUCTIVE FORCE OF FIELD-ROCKETS. 


A TWELVE-POUNDER rocket, laid on the 
ground and discharged without a tube, 
by simply applying a match to the vent, 
will run along the ground four or five 
hundred yards, seldom rising higher 
than a man’s head, and then, alternately 
rising and falling, will continue its 
course with such effect as, after ranging 
twelve hundred yards, to pierce through 
twenty feet of turf, and explode on the 
other side, ‘scattering the seventy-two 
carbine balls with which it is loaded in 
all directions. At the first assault of 
Oporto, two six-pounder rockets threw 
the troops of Don Mievuet into confusion 
after musketry and artillery had alike 
failed in checking their advance. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 


The diurnal inequalities of atmos- 
pherical temperature do not penetrate 
much farther than a yard in depth, and 
the annual inequalities go but little far- 
ther than twenty yards from the surface. 
At a depth of from six to eight yards, 
the temperature of the earth only offers 
one maximum and one minimum, which 
takes place at intervals of six months 
from each other, and after the periods 
of the greatest or least solar heat. Be- 
yond the depth of twenty yards the 
heat no longer varies with that of the 
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atmosphere, unless indeed the varia 
tions be secular, which as yet cannot 
have been ascertained. Although the 
variations may not be felt at a great 
depth, yet the solar heat penetrates even 
to the centre of the mass. 


PRINTING WITHOUT INK. 


A gentleman, a large capitalist, and 
one of the most successful inventors of 
the day, has succeeded in chemically 
treating the pulp, during the process of 
manufacturing printing-paper, in such a 
manner that when the paper is impress- 
ed upon the uninked types the chemical 
particles are crushed, and a perfect black 
impression is the result. The advan- 
tage sought to be obtained is the dis- 
carding of ink and rollers; and by rev-_ 
olutionizing printing machinery, and” 
printing from a continuous roll of paper, 
it is calculated that the time occupied in 
impressing large quantities of paper will 
be nominal in comparison to the re- 
quirements of the present day. Clean- 
liness in the printing-office would thus 
become proverbial, and the time now 
wasted in making and distributing the 
rollers obviated. 


‘The Social Science Review’ is among 
the most successful of recently estab- 
lished English periodicals, 


ART. 


ART-EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


An esthetic art-education is as much 
a necessity to woman as to man. Those 
who opine that to teach girls how to 
draw a few flowers and birds, and to 
color them with garish tints is a// that 
is comprised by education in art are 
grievously mistaken. As with learning 
80 with art, ‘a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.’ Unless the principles are 
well planted we must expect naught but 
flowers of superficiality, which fructify 
into Dead-Sea fruits—fair without, but 
within all unsoundness. 

To fully exemplify the immense im- 
portance of this subject, we must enter 
into the consideration of conventional 
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man and conventional woman. Man is, 
in general, a more sensible being than 
woman. And why? Because, from 
the very day of his donning his jacket 
and trowsers, he esthetically begins 
to regard life as a reality and him. 
self a substantial fact. With girls it is 
different. Every thing with them de- 
pends on a contingency. Boys are early 
taught to maintain their personal iden- 
tity, independent of contingency. Girls 
are not. When a boy dons the reality 
of his jacket and trowsers a girl dons 
the superficiality of a miss’s flounces 
and furbelows. She flourishes before us 
to attract attention! She is a mere 
thing of show. The esthetic effect of 
this is wonderful. What is a girl with- 
out dress? What is, she unless she is 
accomplished? What will become of 
her unless she secures a good parti in 
the market matrimonial? What is she 
of herself? Has she any stamina? 
Divest her of adventitious circumstances, 
and is she still herself? Very seldom. 
Then there must be something radically 
wrong at the bottom of our systems of 
education. What is it? 

Ajgthetical Superficiality. But how 
can our systems of education be super- 
ficial when a certain quantum of mathe- 
matics is mastered by each pupil in or- 
der to reach a certain grade? 

The fact is, that we are heretical 
enough to advance the opinion that an 
esthetic course of art-education is of 
more importance to woman than the 
popular course of mathematics, and we 
will endeavor to give our reasons for the 
belief. 

We quote the words of a distinguish- 
ed writer: ‘Woman is too fond of ad- 
miration; she does naught but study to 
make herself fascinating in the eyes of 
man. The higher elements of her na- 
ture are smothered, and the weaker are 
fostered to entrap us/ Woman has 
much to answer for in the training of 
youth. Look at the disparity in educa- 
tion in an artistic point of view. The 
esthetics of a boy’s toilet, as soon as his 
physique is developed, have a tendency to 
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contour ; lines and presence foster dig- 
nity. They dower him with it, and he 
envelopes himself with it as with a be- 
fitting mantle. Dignity is his toga vir- 
gillius. Look ata man’s garb. A coat 
must sit faultlessly. It must display to 
advantage the human form. The tout 
ensemble must be dignified. That is his 
specialité. We admire the creations of 
the chisel; we are ennobled by the 
study of architecture; we demand the 
substance. Woman takes up with the 
shadow. But it is all her own fault. 
She has, for ages on ages, been educated 
to be content with being the victim of 
conventionality. The ssthetie effect of 
this is to render her what she is—the 
mere shadow of man. The pretty miss 
is decked out in all the bright and gar- 
ish colors of a popinjay; she is to flit 
a butterfly before our eyes to attract at- 
tention. But there is no stability—no 
substance. We wonder that woman 
can be so short-sighted, that she cannot 
see that the fostering of other qualities 
would more endear her to the heart ‘of 
man. Her moral and social nature, even 
in this enlightened age, are still deplora- 
bly suppressed. There is more entag- 
onistical philosophy evolved by the'sys- 
tems of sesthetical education, as adopted 
toward the sexes, than would suffice to 
fill volumes. 

Man would secure marbles to adorn 
his mansion ; woman would prefer paint- 
ings to hang her walls; and thus in all 
matters of taste. To her the exact tint 
of a robe is of far more importance than 
its texture. With man it is the reverse. 
The specialité of the feminine mind is 
that of color—with man’s it is contour. 
Now blend the two in an artistic educa- 
tion, and you give to woman stability 
and to man ornament. 

But the wsthetic is not confined to 
matters of taste. It would, indeed, be 
well if it stopped there. Its effect may 
be traced wandering like a poison virus 
throughout the social system, spreading, 
undermining, and enfeebling the body 
politic. 

That there are terrible home truths 
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in these remarks no person of sense can 
assume to deny. And now to obviate 
the evil—for a wide-spread evil it is. 

The principles of design, proportion 
or harmony — the adaptation of acces- 
sories to the subject—keeping and tone 
have not only their influence in the fine 
arts, but in the various departments of 
real life. The true art-student is not 
alone at home in the studio, but in the 
real world. This poesy of reality, when 
once mastered, anticipates experience in 
many cases as it ennobles one to discern 
the proper fitness of things which is ex- 
plained in that hackneyed phrase, by 
people having common-sense. 

Common-sense in such a case may 
be defined the talent of perceiving the 
poetry of reality. 

There is a harmony, a poesy of life in 
the physical adaptation of things, that 
few graduating pupils ever receive with 
their diplomas. They leave school to 
mingle in the world, well-versed in book 
lore, but ignorant of the science of life. 
They know not how to adapt the mate- 
rials in the world to their proper use. 
The gray-haired say that this knowledge 
is only to be gained by experience, but 
we aver that an zesthetical art-education 
can greatly anticipate experience, and 
prevent many of the blunders which 
the novice invariably makes when first 
marching alone in the path of life. 

In the first place, what rule governs 
three fourths of our ladies in the art of 
dress? The caprice of fashion. But a 
woman who is well educated in art has 
the standard of taste in her own mind, 
and while never allowing herself to ap- 
pear absurd, studies what is suitable and 
becoming rather than what is fashion- 
able. 

And next: how do three fourths of 
our ladies decorate their houses? By 
the most extravagant upholstery. But 
this does not make ita home. A taste- 
ful arrangement of the most simple fur- 
niture, with here and there an ornament 
in keeping; produces a far more pleasing 
effect. 

--Then, how are# young ladies to be 
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taught to live? They must be esthe- 
tically educated to regard well the utility 
and poesy of the material world. Then, 
if they possess any capacity, they can 
shape a beautiful life from common 
means. 

WittrAm Mutregapy, Royal Academi- 
cian, a well-known Irish painter, chiefly 
of domestic scenes, died recently, in Eng- 
land, in his seventy-eighth year. 


THE DRAMA, 


Tne great sensation in the dramatic 
world during the past month has been 
the appearance of the ‘ Ghost;’ we should 
have said ghosts, for they have appeared 
in small parties, simultaneously, in three 
different theatres. We have only seen 
them at Wattack’s, and our curiosity 
was fully satisfied by a single inspection. 
There we saw the illuminated shadow ofa 
paste-board skeleton reflected against an 
invisible glass screen through a trap-door. 
The skeleton was dwarfish and not fine, 
and the dart it held looked like a com- 
bination of fork-lightning, crochet-needle, 
and weather-vane, the general effect of 
which was to remind one of the orna- 
mental arrows sometimes seen on school- 
books, and especially those of the olden 
time. Then the skeleton disappeared 
through the trap-door, as the villain of 
the piece (‘True to the Last’—an ex- 
ecrable melo-dramatic composition, poor- 
ly acted,)—a murderer, overcome with 
remorse, rushed towards it, sword in 
hand. Then up came a lady in full 
dress, and made motions with her head 
and fan, and stalked a few steps in a 
straight line, and spoke, and vanished, as 
the murderer vainly ran her through and 
through with his sword, or rather meant 
to do it, but didn’t. Either he was a 
bad swordsman, not knowing how to 
handle the weapon, or he had a motive 
not quite obvious, for he made his thrusts 
behind instead of through the spectre, 
and so detracted from the completeness 
of the illusion. The theatre was mean- 
while darkened. Thirdly, up popped 
the old man who had been murdered. 


e He presented a gory, pitiable spectacle, 
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and, by a fault of the focus, he was left 
without a crown. His head, in other 
words, came to an abrupt termination a 
short distance above the eyebrows. He 
shook his head, and after being attacked 
by the swordsman, went down again 
like another Jack-in-the-box. Finally, 
the three spectres appeared in a striking 
tableau, the head-piece still missing ; the 
villain again attempted their demolition, 
but only to see them disappear as _ be- 
fore; and the curtain fell upon the third 
act of a play, the scene of which is laid 
in Virginia colony in 760, and in which 
none of the costumes were according to 
the period but the uniform of the two 
sentinels pacing in front of the apart- 
ment in which the falsely-condemned 
man held what was then supposed to be 
his last interview with his wife, to whom 
he had only been married on the even- 
ing before his arrest on the charge of 
murder. 

The ghosts are not terrible to look 
upon; they are less unearthly in their 
aspect than the old style of stage spec- 
tres who suddenly appeared through 
similar trap-doors, arrayed in winding- 
sheets; but they are a popular novelty, 
although an old scientific fact. They 
are images formed by reflection, and they 
certainly afford a good practical illus- 
tration of the way in which some peo- 
ple shine by reflected light. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
UNITED STATES, 


Tne drafting, which was interrupted 
in New-York on Monday, the thirteenth 
of July, by the ruffians who afterwards 
gave vent to their lawless passions in 
murder, arson, and rapine, was resumed 
on the nineteenth of August, and pro- 
ceeded without occasioning the slightest 
disturbance. All the State militia were 
ordered on duty the evening previous, and 
it was estimated that the entire military 
force in the city included twenty-five 
thousand men, a number which was 
subsequently increased by the arrival 
of several regiments from the seat of 
war. In the face of such a force, resist- 
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ance would have been certain death to 
mobs, and therefore would-be rioters 
wisely considering prudence the bet- 
ter part of valor, restrained any open 
exhibition of their prowess. The sum- 
mary and condign punishment of those 
convicted of participating in the riots 
also exercised a salutary effect in de- 
terring the rabble from attempting a 
revival ef such outrages, Mayor Op- 
dyke’s final refusal to sign the three 
million ordinance of the Common Coun- 
cil, for the relief of indigent conscripts, 
is severely commented upon both by cit- 
izens and the press. 

The continued bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, from the two hundred-pounder 
Parrott guns on Morris Island, is threat- 
ening the destruction of that fortifi- 
cation, in which event the gunboats 
will probably succeed in advancing with- 
in gunshot of Charleston; the capture 
of the city no doubt will ultimately fol- 
low, but not, we apprehend, before it is 
reduced to ruins; for, if we may believe 
the Southern journals, the resolution is 
to defend it ‘street by street, and house 
by house, as long as a foot of earth is 
left.’ 

The simultaneous advance of the army 
of General Rosecrans on Chattanooga, 
‘and that of General Burnsipe on Knox- 
ville, is significant of hot work in that 
quarter. 

The town of Lawrence, Kansas, was 
pillaged and burned, and many of the in- 
habitants massacred, on the twentieth 
of August, by a force of guerrillas, eight 
hundred strong, under QuaNTRELL, the 
Missouri Border ruffian. 

General Srstey has had three more 
battles with the Indians on the Upper 
Missouri, in which he drove them across 
the river with severe loss. 


FOREIGN. 


European journals have been active 
in their speculations as to the fate of 
the new empire of Mexico and the occu- 
pant of-its throne. It is generally be- 
lieved that the Archduke Maximiian 
will be the latter, provided he has the 
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consent of the Emperor of Austria. A 
collision between the United States and 
France, in consequence of this infringe- 
ment upon the Monroe doctrine, was 
ultimately looked for. 

The Central American States are more 
than usually agitated. San Salvador 
was convulsed by a contest between 
Dvuenas and Barrios, the former sup- 
ported by four hundred men, and the 
latter by fifty more. These petty States 
are political and social nuisances, which 
cry aloud for consolidation. The neigh- 
boring States were quaking under real 
or apprehended attacks of chronic revo- 
volution. 

The Polish question still continues to 
excite the public mind of Europe, and 
to occupy the attention of the Great 
Powers ; and speculation is rife as to 
the replies England, France, and Austria 
have made to the replies of Russia to 
their respective notes. But as the sea- 
son is already too far advanced for a 
naval expedition to be dispatched to the 
Baltic, with any hope of successful re- 
sults before the winter sets in, the pro- 
bability is, that the governments con- 
cerned will hesitate before they declare 
war, however strong the impulse to do 
so, and however muck the defiant, un- 
compromising tone of Russia might 
warrant the assumption of an attitude 
of hostility. 

The decline of the rebel loan in Lon- 
don, to thirty-five per cent discount, al- 
though it subsequently recovered ten 
per cent, is very significant of the de- 
clining fortunes of the Confederacy, and 
the effect of the recent Federal victories 
upon the public and financial mind of 
Europe. 

The anticipated rupture with Japan 
has been temporarily averted by the 
payment of the indemnity to England, 
but not by the surrender of the murder- 
ers of the Englishman on whose account 
the demand was made. 

The war in the northern island of New- 
Zealand, between the natives and the 
British troops, has recommenced. 





